

















November . 1 2, 1 903 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD: 
The Situation at Panama—The Elections, State and Municipal—The 
Operation on the Kaiser—The Russian Military—Japan and Russia— 
The Hague Trial, Etc. 


-“ * & 
The Triumph of Tammany Hall. ..... . GUSTAVUS MYERS 


Has the Tide of Prosperity Turned? , . THOMAS F. WOODLOCK 
An Historical Discovery. .. .. .. . «CHAMPLIN BURRAGE 
waet is God? (Poem) .. 0 ccnp cee ee o oS ie 
The Life of Gladstone... . . + + «+. WILLIAM G. BROWN 
A Macedonian Appeal to the American Conscience. .... 
My Evolution Theory (Poem) . . . . . ANNA TEMPLE WHITNEY 
The Discoverer of Radium .. .. . . Madame J. W. BEINSTOCK 
Autobiography of a Football Player. ...........4.6. 
Phillip Slevin’s Queer Courting (Story) . . .SEUMAS MacMANUS 


"= SS & 

EDITORIALS : BOOK REVIEWS: 
Panama and the Canal Mr. Yeats’s Recent Writings 
The Elections Variation in Plants and Animals 
The Passion for Uniformity The Papal Monarchy 
Church Union and Federation Life of Crabbe 
The Macedonian Appeal Recollections of R. H. Stoddard 
Exit Dowie, Etc. Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, Etc. 


= * %& 
Insurance, Financial, Etc. 

















mm Vloney is Secure 


In profitable 
| OF =Fe 1 Ge ae re Th oe 


“Mine 
was lost a 
Speculative 
Securities” 





the Fastest Gr Growing Spot 
in the Whole World 


y int 


the 29th, 30th, 31st and 32d Wards of Brooklyn Borough, New York City 


Where YOU can secure a first-class LOT for 


$10 DOWN a4 $6 a Month Till You've Paid $540 





YUBLIC confidence in speculative “ securities” has recently 
received one of the greatest shocks in the history of 
finance. As bursts a bubble, or a reservoir, so in almost a day 
millions of dollars were swe pt away, carrying many investorr 
toruin, Wall Street’s woe is the wise man’s warning. He will 
blow no more bubbles. The entire stock market has been de- 
moralized during the last few mouths, and the public has shown 
a decided disinclination to invest in the class of stocks there 
offered. On the other hand, heavy investments are daily being 
made by most conservative interests in seiect real estate at 
constantly increasing prices. 

Never has the stability of Real Estate been more forcibly 
emphasized than by the sharp contrast of values which these 
market convulsions reveal. Over agaiast the purely specula- 
tive, fluctuating and fictitious, stands Real Estate, solid, sub- 
stantial,—a very Gibraltar of stability,—the most pronounced 
e xample of a commodity unaffected by the gusty winds of Wall 
Street or the unscrupulous manipulation of over-capitalized- 
corporation jugglers. 


It is in these periods of panic that the “ reality of realty” is 
especially conspicuous—when the * water "’ is squeezed from In- 
flated securities and fortunes from those whose reliance they 
were T»-day, as never before, the country over, is money being 
transferred trom this class of investment and piaced in reai 
property. And to-day, as never before, New Y orkers themselves 
are recognizing the opportunit es which lie at theirown door 
in this safest of ail and most profitable of all secure invest- 
ments. 

Opportunities far greater than those grasped by the Astors, 
Goelets and Hoffmans now oom large on the vistas of prog- 
ress opened up by the union of Manhattan and Brookiyn and 
the added impetus of new tunneis and bridges. Nothing physical 
nor human can stop the ever-accel-rating yee. and the Me- 
tropvlis of America will soon become the Metropolis of the 
word, a pay mm | London. As land values inevitably in- 
crease hand in hand with population, the wise buyer of to-day 
will be the rich man of to-morrow. ‘And the wise buyer is he 
who invests right here, in 





The Fastest Growing Spot in the Whole World 





A CONVINCING PARALLEL 





IN 1890 the above Four Wards of Brooklyn ) 
—_—— contained only 5,861 houses. Ss 


IN 1890 the engines of these same wards d 
—_—— was only 29,292. ¢ 


IN 1890 the properties we now own were ) 
——= served by only 181 cars daily. § 





}TO- DA 


{ TO- DAY their population is 87,120, and iocreasing 


f TO-DAY our properties are reached daily ~ 
| 


there are 19,237 houses. The last three 
years averaged 1.135 new houseseach year 





ata Pi ater rate each htmed 


1,172 Elevated Trains and Trolley Cars 











WHAT WE OFFER YOU 


We own or control nearly one-tenth of the entire aret of these four wards—over 2,000 acres, which we are rapidly dereloping 
with the highest class of park-likeimprovementa, We have already sold over seven million dollars’ worth to thousands of satisfied 
customers. Our offer carries a Free Deed in Caxe of Death,a Non-forfetture agreement,a FREE ROUND TRIP TO NEW 

YORK (east of Chicago or like distance), van? maven hick sith sir per cent. interest Uf not found as represented,and other 
Let us tell you the whole grand story tin dewu, Write ds at once—to-day—for full particulars, 


WOOD, HARMON @ CO., Dept. AF.15: 257 Broadway, N, Y. City 


t# Unusual opvortunities for a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned reputation to act as our permanent repre- 
sentatives in their own community. Write us for particulars, addressing Agency Department ** AF,15," as abore. 
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The Week’s Notable New Books 


PUBLISHED SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14 


By Mr. WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


A Century of Expansion 


A consistent, logical and iuteresting history of the constitutional development, the domestic in- 
stitutions, and the foreign relations of our whole national life. Cloth, 1¢mo, $1 50 net (postage 11c.). 


By WILLIAM-GARROTT BROWN, Author of “The Lower South in American History.” 
The Foe of Compromise and Other Essays 


Mr. Brown is well known, not only through his recent novel, ‘*‘ A Gentleman of the South,” but 
as an able historian and an essayist on many themes exhibiting a wide range of human interest. 


By FRANCIS G. PEABODY, Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals, Harvard 
University. 


The Religion of an Edu- 
cated Man 


Three lectures to the students of Haver- 
ford College, including: Religion as Edu- 
cation : The Message of Christ to the Schol- 
ar ; Knowledge a Service. | 

Cloth, $1.05 net (postage 7c.). 


Mr. CHARLES MAJOR’S new novel 
A Forest Hearth 


A ROMANCE OF INDIANA IN THE THIRTIES 


“ Intensely interesting, true to life and as 
redolent of nature as the forests them- 
selves.”"—ZBoston Herald. 

Tilustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


By GEORGE L. BOLEN 
Getting a Living 
THE PROBLEM OF WEALTH AND POVERTY 
—OF PROFITS, WAGES AND TRADE UNIONIS/1 
By the Author of “ Plain Facts as to the 


Trusts and the Tariff.” 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net (postage 19c.). 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
My Devon Year 


His subjects are the varying aspects of the 
special loveliness of the West Country: a 
book for those who having once shared the 
life of Nature would renew the sense of her 
quieting touch. Cloth, illustrated, $2.00. 


Mr. JACOB A. RIIS’S true stories of the 


Children of the Tenements 


A potent factor in his “ Battle with the 
Slum.” containing some of the strongest 
things he has ever written 

Iilustrated, cloth, $1.50. 





Cloth. 12mo, $1.59 net (postage 10c.). 


By Mrs. ROGER A. PRYOR 
The Mother of Washington 
and Her Times 


Chronicles of Colonial Virginia of real his- 
torical value; much of it is new and all of 
it is charming. 

Cloth, cr. 8vo, $8.50 net (postage 20c.). 


Mr. F. M. CRAWFORD’S new novel 
The Heart of Rome 


A TALE OF THE ‘‘ LOST WATER’’ 

‘Has an enthralling plot and one reads 
breathlessly, totally engrossed by the in- 
tense interest of the unfolding series of 


events.’ Cloth, $1.50. 
By JOHN F. COAR, Professor in Adelphi 
College. ° 


Studies in German Litera- 
ture in the Nineteenth 
Century 


A clear, apt and pungent analysis of Ger- 
man lite and its resultant literature. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 (postage 18c.). 
Mrs. EDITH ELMER WOOD'S 


New novel of the Navy 
The Spirit of the Service 


Breezy and entertaining, it pictures the 
realities and the standards of the service 


as no outsider could. Cloth, $1.50. 


A NEW JUVENILE 


By Miss OVERTON. Author of “The Her- 
itage of Unrest” and “ Anne Carmel.” 


The Captain’s Daughter 


A fresh unsentimental story of a few weeks 
ina girl’s life in one of the army posts in 
the Southwest. Cloth, $1.60. 


THIRD EDITION—23rd Thousand—PREPA RING 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S Life of William Ewart Gladstone 


: ' In three 8vo. volumes, with portraits, etc. Cloth, $10.50 net 
“It isa great task greatly achieved ; a grand portraiture of a grand subject on a great scale 
and in a worthy style.”— ihe Spectator, London. 








pusieted THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, %22"%.47° 
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WE BRING YOU ALL OUT DOORS. 


77> 
% 


THE 


NEW NATURE 
LIBRARY 


DOUBLEDAY 
PAGE &C° 


Beautiful. 
Readable. 


A good deal of the spirit of Christmas 
is in the Special Offer we are making till 
the end of the year. Use this coupon : 


Authoritative. 
Fascinating. 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Squares, N. Y. 
Please send without cost to me particulars of the special 
offer you are making for the balance of the year on The 


New Nature Library. 














The great diffi- 
culty with the winter 
is that it destroys all 
the green things and 
drives the birds 
The New 
Nature Library de- 


away. 


fies winter and brings 
all the wonders of 
the summer woods 
directly before you. 


You’ve got to 
have these nine 
great volumes. 

They’re as 
necessary as the 
dictionary and 
a lot more in- 
teresting. 





3400 Pages. 

250 Color Plates. 

400 Life Photographs. 
1200 Other Illustrations. 











Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock, a rec- 
ognized authority, says: 

“The New Nature Library is designed espe- 
cially to help those without scientific training to 
comprehend tae beauties and wonders of Nature. 
The illustrations have created a new epoch in 
colored pictures direct from photographs, and the 
text is uniformly interesting and instructive.” 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Square, New York. 
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“The most thought-arresting challenge 


in the whole race problem campaign.” 
Lire. 


: THE SOULS 
OF BLACK FOLK 


Essays and Sketches from “Behind the Veil” 
By W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS 





Tue Nation. 
“Mr. Du Bois has written a profoundly interesting and affecting book, re- 
markable as a piece of literature apart from its inner significance.” 


THE Boston TRANSCRIPT. 
“Tt is one of the noteworthy books, not merely of the year, but of the 
epoch. Its every page is filled with vigor, spontaneity, and spirituality.” 


Tue D1at. ° 
“Mr. Du Bois is perhaps the most scholarly man of his race in America 
to-day — a man of high scholarship and culture in that broader republic 
of human attainment which knows no limitation of race, color, or clime.” 


Tue Review or Reviews. 
“No book of similar character has been printed in recent years that equals 
this volume in power or grace of expression.” 


THe Acapemy (London). 
“ He possesses a command over the finer qualities of English which greatly 
enhances the poignancy and pathos, the yearning and hope of his terrible 
indictment.” 





Third Edition, price $1.20 net. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS 
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NEW OFFERS FOR 1903-04 


Why do you send Publishers full subscription rates when you can buy two publications 
for the price of one from our agency ? 
LOOK OVER SOME OF OUR PRICES. 


CLASS A Send us your list to quote on. CLASS B 
SUCCESS co csecsceeees 1.00 Week’s Progress... ..$2.00 
Household Ledger... “9530 Art and Photography 1.00 Review of Reviews... 2.50 
Leslie’s Popular The Era.....++++++e% 1.00 GE. etcccecescees Ge 

BEOGRED ccccctcccee 1.00 Sookkeeper ......... 1.00 Art Interchange..... 4.00 
Good Housekeeping... 1.00 Red Book........+.- 1.00 World’s Work..... ee Bi 
Open Court. caseoe SAD National Magazine... 1.00 Country Life........ 
Woman’s Home Com- Four Track News, two Lippincotts ......... 2.50 

MEMEO coccccceces - 1.00 VOATS cere secseees 1.00 The Independent 
The Criterion........ 1.00 Medical Talk, two eS I Perr cocee OS 
Cosmopolitan ....... 1.00 VOCAB wees eeeeee eee 1.00 World zeae. coocs SSO 
Pearson's —— amputee 1.00 Country World, two The Critic... oS 
Photo Beacon.. ecoe 1.00 VORMPS cecccccccce -- 1.00 The Btu@e...ccccccece , 1.50 


If REVIEW OF REVIEWS is selected from Class B you must add 25¢ to Combination Prices below. 


Independent, 1 year, $2.00 ) THE THREE Independent, 1 year, $2. 00 THE TWO 
Criterion, 1 year, 1.00 t $2. 50 or any one in Class B, vd 50 
Open Court, 1! year, 1 00 Success, orany one in Class A, ) “ 
THE TWO( This offer and any 
ve pagppammmunmmcemmmemaain yal oe era am 1 
Art Interchange, one yeat.................... 4. 00 | 5 or any one Class B.. 5.25 
Independent, one year.................. .0.00% a 00 | $3 TWO\ This offer and any 
or any one in Class B $3. 75 one in Class A and 
World’s Work, one year...... ............. one from Class B...$5.75 
Independent, ome year .................cc008: aa ¢s TWO( This offer and any 
or any ene io Class B $3. 75 one in Class B.....$5.25 
The Critic, ome year......... ............. coos ae or one from Class A. 4.25 
Independent, one year................00+00.05- “$2. 00 7 ot $4 85) This offer and any 
or any one in Class B one in Class B.....$6.60 
Scribner’s Magazine, one year .. .... = or one from Class A. 5.60 
Independent, one year.............. .....-+--- “a ar THE TWO | This offer and any 
or any one in Class B $3. 75} one in Class A.....$5.00 
0 re ere 3.00 § or one from Class B. 6.00 
Independent, one year .. ........ ‘omatamegen $2.00 ry TWO( This offer and one 
or any one in Class B $4. 75 from Class A.......$5.25 
Literary Digest, (new) one year.............. 3.00 or one from Class B. 6.25 
Independent, one year.... .............eee ees $2.00 $= TWO( This offer and one 
or any one in Class B $5. 75 from Class A.......$6.25 
Century Magazine, one year.... _.......... 4.00 or one from Class B. 7.25 
Independent, one year.................0.e00e. $2.00 $4 TWO ( This offer with one 
or Pe one in Class B $4. 75 from Class A.......$5.25 
St. Nicholas, one year.... .........++++++++++: 3 00 _or one from Class B. 6.25 
The Independent, one year.... .... ....... $2.00 (¢ ‘HE TWO “— ena a me 
Current Literature, one year.. dbekees eheosder 3 00 | $3. 28 Bingeecd me cia oe 25 
Independent, one poesia sdabaceneies $2. 00 | o 
or any one from Class B 3. 00 
PRONE, GO WOOF, . oo ones ceccncccesccssscocncas : = aie $ vanaie 


Leslie’s Monthly or Cosmopolitan, one year.. 


We want your Business. Give us a Trial. Precast Attention given to all Orders. 
Ask for our large catalogue of Special Offers. 


Address Orders THE GRUMIAUX NEWS @ SUBSCRIPTION CO., Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE, LE ROY, N. Y. 
Or Branch Offices, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Or ST. PAUL, MINN, Sratenere in these 
Or “s es WAUPACA, wWISs. cog Bu ye A 
Or * “RIDGWAY, PA. ae rn F 


Or se PETERSBURG, VA. 
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Harry Thurstoa Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D. Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D. Frank Moore Colby, M.A. 
Professor in Columbia University Pres’t of Johns Hopkins University (1876- Late Professor in NewYork University 
1902), Pres’t of Carnegie Institution 





THE EDITORS-IN-CHIEF (Assisted by over 300 Eminent Editors and Contributors) OF 


Ii Volumes The New 16,000 Pages 
International Encyclopedia 


Over five hundred public libraries in the East alone have purchased this incomparable 


























work during the past year, thus taking advantage of the low introductory price. 
Isn’t that the best possible evidence that the New International is a necessity? 
: The foremost scholars of the world are its editors and contributors. No pains, 


no expense were spared in making it as nearly perfect as was humanly possible. 
; The money spent in its preparation amounts to a large fortune. 

It was begun years later and brought out for use ten years newer, with ten 
years more of human knowledge upon its pages than any other encyclopzdia in 
print to-day. Knowing this, is it any wonder that unsold editions of older 
_ encyclopedias are offered as great bargains. 

: The work, now practically complete, is still offered at a special 





MSs ¢ 
















L introductory price, so low and on terms so easy that every book- DODD, 
e ; loving family may possess it and not feel the outlay. MEAD & CO. 
ie Io those ordering now we will present a New York: 

q Please send, without cost 
e Handsome Book-case FREE to me, the sample pages of the 
a a elie nn uit New International 
‘i 10ld the complete set. . hy Encyclopaedia 
3 At least let us send you Prospecius and (ty containing descriptions, sample pages, 
EH Specimen Pages. colored illustrations, maps, and informa- 
¥ 






tion regarding discount and little payment 
plan for THe INDEPENDENT readers. 


: Dodd, Mead & Co. Nai non 
s 372 Fifth Avenue 
pen New York 


‘ost-Office 
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THE MOST NECES- 
FOR SARY MAGAZINE | 9 () 4 
FOR WOMEN 
will contain : 


THE LATEST 

FASHIONS 
developed from designs furnished us 
exclusively by the leading dressmakers 


of Paris and New York; 


PRACTICAL 

HOUSEHOLD HELPS 
each department being in charge of an 
acknowledged authority ; 


FICTION AND 
GENERAL 
LITERATURE 


of the most interesting and elevating kind; 


THE FOUNTAIN 
OF YOUTH 


the best series of articles on = / 
personal attractiveness ever 


written. NY 


The DECEMBER “novisex*° 


was issued on November 15th with a 
first edition of over One Million Copies 


THE EVOLUTION OF A CLUB WOMAN 


pears in its third installment in this Number. This most remarkable story of club life began in October, and for the ben- 
ou of later subscribers who wish the story complete, a reprint has been made of the October and November issues. It has 
also fiction by Andrew Lang, Richard Le Gallienne, Albert Bigelow Paine, W. A. Fraser, Harriet Prescott Spofford ; 
Special Articles by Gustav, Kobbé, Carolyn Wells, Clara E. Laughlin, J.C. Hemment and Grace Peckham el 


Of your newsdealer or any Butterick agent, or of the publishers, at 15 Cents a copy. $1.00 for an entire year. 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 7-17 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 


We have issuea a beautiful 50-cent (25 cents to subscribers) four-sheet calendar for 1904. It is printed in colors, 
artistically mounted, and represents Babyhood, Childhood, Girlhood and Motherhood. A black and white miniature 
of this will be sent free to anyone writing a postal for it and mentioning this magazine. Write to-day. 
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HANSON'S GLUBBING OFFERS 


LEXI vient KY. 


All Three | ieee 


MONTHLY 


THE 
INDEPENDENT 


SUCCESS 


, One Year 
MONTHLY $3.00 


PERIODICALS IN ANY CLUB MAY BE SENT TO ONE OR DIFFERENT ADDRESSES. 
(@- ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR, 














REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 2 = -00 $0} ge Club Price Ore Wonk’ ita gdedaaroris mana ath $2.00 °S Club Price 
50> mea pram i§| WORLD’S WORK............... 3.00 
tlie abana 1.00) $4.00 I ee 1.00 $4.00 
oe ge ad come’ $2.00 ) Our Club Price | INDEPENDENT .. .....00.0-- $2.00 ) Our Club Price 
HARPER’ BaZAR. 1.00 ART INTERCHANGE............ 4. 08 | 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIPUL 2.00 $3.25 WOMAN": Ss HOME COMPANION 1.00 $4.25 
CLUB PRICE 


The Independent, World’s Work and Scribner’s Magazine 

The Independent, Country Life in America and Outing 

The Iedependent, Century and World's Work 

The Independent, Success, Review of Reviews and World’s Work 

The Independent, Cosmopolitan, Leslie’s Io. and “ oman’s Home Companion 
The Independent, Harper’s 
The Independent, Housekee 
The Independent, Review of Reviews, ated and sae a .or Country Life). . 
The tndependent, Wourld’s Work aad St. Nicholas 

The Independent, Physical Culture and Cosmopolitan (or Leslie’s) 


ADDITIONAL CLUBS TIAY BE MADE FRO/1 CLASSES A and B 



































CLASS A CLASS B 
} Any Two of Art Interchange............ $4.00) Any Two of These 
American Boy........ +++ $1.00 These Biblical World.............. 2.00 
EEE 1.00 COU BA cecsseceacesooe 3.00 $3. 75 
Boston Cooking School... .. 1.00 $1 50 SR cicincen seccndeweos 3.00 
Co-mopolitan........... 1.00 ° Peer 2.00 Any Three 
Fai ai 1 Sn ae 
ra eslie’s Monthly A aa 
Good Hesith RE ; i. Any Three Lippincott’ Ss. me $ _ 
arper’s Bazar. socnse Ia a - 3.00 
House Beautifui............ 2 00 $2.00 Photo ira.. , 2.50| Amy One of These 
Honsehold Ledger...... .... 1.00 Toilettes........... "2) 2'00| With Two of Class 
Junior Toilettes...... saaeem 1,00 } Any Four Week's Progress...........+ 2,00 A 
=e 1.00 WEE DI 6 sncccascnccccs 3.00 $3. 25 
Qutieer. Pitas sicahesuseus ye $2 50 WORE WOE cccceecccceces 3.00 
CRFROM'B. .ccccccccscocce cove d ° 
Philistine,.....---+s++rr+.... 1.00 > SOME SPECIAL OFFERS: 
Physical Culture............ 1,00 Th Independent and Booklover’s Magazine........... 3.75 
incisssescccivenanes 1.00} Any One of These Independent and Harper’s Bazar.. ................ $335 
ESS 1.00} With One of Class | | Independent and Physical COO. cccrccccesscces 2.75 
Sunset Magazine......... se. 1,00 B Independent and Worid’s Work................... 3.75 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.00 Independent and St. Nicholas.. ..................- 4.50 
WN. nnscaccetsdeakuawssenda 1.00 $2 75 Independent and Scribner’s...................s006 4.65 
J . Independent and Ceotury...............sceceeseceee 5.50 


(@ LADIES HOME JOURNAL and SATURDAY EVENING POST, $2.25 
Or We Will Duplicate Any Combination Offer Advertised. 





The Youth’s Companion, including all extra numbers and Springtime Calendar for 1904, may be added to 
any club for $1.75; Harper’s Magazine (or Weekly) $3.35; St. Nicholas $2.65; Century $3.65; McClure’s 
$1.00: Bverybody’s $1.00; Munsey’s $1.00; Ladies’ Home Journal $1.00 ; Saturday Evening Post $ 1.25- 











FREE If you will send us Three orders for any combinations. you may have Free, a yearly subscription to any 
periodical mentioned iu Class A above. Your Own Club and Two other Clubs, make the Three orders. 


References : The Bradstreet Agency ; R. G. Dun & Co.; All Publishers. 
t=” Club Raisers and Agents Wanted to take orders for our combination orders. Liberal commissions paid. 


Contains all Subscription offers. BETTER WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY, and 
Our 44 Page Catalogue see how much you can save. (= IT’S FREE. 


Address J, M. HANSON, “sexe 115 Hanson Block, LEXINGTON, KY. 
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The Foening Post 





The Publishers’ and Booksellers’ Index 


Which has for several years been a feature of the six Saturday issues of 
THE EVENING POST preceding Christmas, will appear on the first page 
this year on Saturday, November 14, 21, 28, December 5, 12 and 19. 


192 89 3 AGATE LINES of Publishers’ advertising were printed 
? in The Evening Post during 1902. 


61 955 AGATE LINES more than appeared in any other New 
? York evening newspaper in the same period. 


AGATE LINES of Publishers’ advertising were printed 


103, 743 in The Evening Post from January 1 to 


tober 9, 1903. 


These issues contain the announcements of the best and most popular books 
of the day, thus affording the reader an opportunity to intelligently select 


his holiday gift books. 


Ghe rate under classified head “ Publications” is 20 cents an agate 
line. Proofs and other information furnished on application. 





BROADWAY AND FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 














When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or 
any information about books, write 
to me and you will receive prompt 
attention and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is 
very complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


AAA ON00 000000 000000000000000000" 





WANTED. 


Intelligent men of business ability. Teachers or professional 
men preferred who desire to carn $40 per week,or more. Give age, 
qualifications, references. Dopp, MEap & Co, New York. 


“WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?” 


By Rey. FE. E. Haut, D. D.and other Unitarian Literature, SENT 
FREE. Address M.C., Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass 


Romeike’s *“Surca 
Bureau 

will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or avy subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every ny ae | and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5 00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 

Every Student of Religion 
Should read 


‘Che Open Court 


Reverent, Unpartisan, Scientific. 
YEARLY $1.00. SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., 224 Dearborn St., Chicago 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
~NEW AGE” iin Veetinnd. 


ContTents.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago ?—The Lord’s Second Coming an accom- 


lished fact —The Inspiration and Interpretation of the 
ord of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to understand the 














Divine Trinity without dividing the Divine Unity.—Man a 
ey Being ruined by sin.—How did the Lord Jesus 
Christ save Man ?—The Resurrection: How and When do 
the Dead rise ?—The Judgment: When, Where, and How is 
Man Judged ?—Heaven and Hell.—25 cents. Call or address 
EBEN SUGDEN, NewChurch Book Rooms, 3 W. 29th Sc., 
New York City. Send for Catalogue. 
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BUILDING ERECTED AT IRVINGTON-ON-THE-HUDSON FOR THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE AND THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME 


TO INTRODUCE TO YOU THE NEW PERIODICAL 


The Twentieth Century Home 











Issued from the Cosmopolitan Building at Irvington-on-the-Hudson. 
Printed on fine coated paper (toned) ; beautifully illustrated. 


Price $l a year by mail—10O cents on all news-stands 


What is newest ———-——_ if best 
What is most useful ——— if new 
What is most entertaining — if helpful 
What is most instractive — if interesting 
This is the nice adjustment which.has been set for the editorial conduct of 7he Twentieth 


Century Home. It will have as its contributors the ablest thinkers in the field of home organ- 
ization, as well as the most entertaining writers. 


A SAMPLE COPY WILL BE SENT FREE. 








She Cosmopolitan Magazine 


Forceful. Original. Unafroaid——In all, Entertaining 


The Cosmopolitan occupies a position distinctly its own. While giving attention to fiction—50 short stories and one, 
or more, complete novels appear in its pages each year—it has a definite plan beyond that of entertainment. It may 
be likened to a great modern university with a million and a half student readers. A year’s course embraces what is most 
important in the scientific field, what is most interesting in invention and discovery, what is most entertaining in travel 
and adventure, what is most valuable in the world of business. secaad ' 

And especially in woman’s field is it indispensable. The most careful selection is made to secure the real thinkers of 
the world as contributors to its departments of household organization and womanly education and progress. 

A portion of each number is edited with reference to the woman of the world, another to the woman of the home, 
another to interest youth, and still another for the man of affairs, covering equally the clerk just starting in life and the 
captain of industry. 

H. G. Wells’ semi-scientific story of adventure and the marvellous willbe begun in the November issue of 
THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


$1.00 subscription to the COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE for 1904 sent now 
will bring you the November number and the beautiful Christmas number free. 


Address THE COSMOPOLITAN, Irvington-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
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INTERESTING PUBLICATIONS 





The New York Daily Tribune 


Just the newspaper for the man and his family who is careful about the character and 
calibre of those whom he introduces to his home. By mail, $1 00 per month. 


The New York Tribune Farmer 


The Tribune Farmer has no superior anywhere in this wide world as a publi- 
cation for farmers and their families. Everything worth knowing about the theory or 
practice of farming is treated by men recognized as experts in their various lines. It keeps 
the farmer in touch with all the latest improvements by texts and pictures, and pays 
special attention to the work being done at agricultural colleges all over the country. 
Besides all this it has features to interest the woman folks. The price is $1 a year. 


The New York Tri=-Weekly Tribune 


For those who want to get the New York news and news of things the world over and 
don’t want to spend the money or time in buying and reading a metropolitan paper seven 
days in the week, The Tri-Weekly Tribune fills the bill. It is issued on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday of every week, and contains the essence of The Daily Tribune 
for the whole week. To those who are interested in good roads or in the League of 
American Wheelmen it is especially valuable. Price, $1.50 a year. 


The New York Tribune Review 


Tne Tribune Review is a handsome sixteen page weekly issued every ‘Saturday. 
It costs five cents a copy, but may be had for a whole year for $1. There is no other 
such publication sold anywhere for the money. It gives the essence of the week’s news, 
with clean cut, sane and intelligent comment, and it keeps you up-to-date on everything 
worth knowing in politics (domestic and foreign) and in literature, art and music. 


For a free sample copy of any of the above send postal card to 


TRIBUNE, - - NEW YORK 
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Rogers Hall School 


For Giri. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Fteld Hockey. 





Mrs. E P Underhil, M.A., Prn., Lowell, Mass The universal Perfume’ 
for FREE Catalogue of all the for the Handkerchi 
WRITE TO-DA lealing Newspapers and Maga- ndker hief 


zines, subscriptions to all of which may be had at lowest Toilet and Bath 


rates if taken through our agency. 


E. R. LOVELESS, 
Newspaper Subscription Agency, FRANKLIN, OHIO 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New Yurk Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of a, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. 
Postaze to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
a year extra. 








READING NOTICE 


HUNTING IN THE MAINE WOODS, 
LAW OFF ON MOOSE, OGT. 15. 


The rush ison! Hundreds are now journeying towards 
the Maine Woods. The sportsman who has tired at blaz- 
ing at the numerous deer is now waiting for a shot at the 
big fellows. The law was off on Moose last Thursday. and 
this giant of the forest, the king of the Maine Woods, 





is crashing through the brush of the celebrated Moose- c M URR AY & [ AN M AN S 
head, Aroostook, Rangeley and Washington Cuunty Re- , 
FLORIDA WATER. 


Refuse all substitutes. 


gions, pursued by the enthusiastic Nimrod. 

Get vour gun. and enjoy a week or twoin Maine’s tim- 
berlands Health and sport await you. Send a two-cent 
stamp to the t:eneral Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine R. R., Boston. for the beautiful illustrated booklet, 
calied * Fishing and Hunting.” It tellsall about the game 
region of Maine and New Brunswick.—Adv. 
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BOOK DAYS 








The Mail and E-xpress 


All days are ‘‘bookK days,’’ from November 
’ first to Christmas, but the particular issues 
in which the book publishers will receive 
special attention this season will be the five 
Saturdays from November 21st to December 


19th inclusive. : : $ : : : 
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STALLS BOOKS 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 


has the unqualified endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 
Rev. F. B. Meyer ** Pansy 
i Dr. Theo.L.Cuyler Frances E. Willard 
Dr.FrancisE.Ciark Lady H. Somerset 

Eminent physicians, and hundreds 
of others. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., and 
Mrs. Emma F, A. Drake, M.D. 

What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
CANVASSERS What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
WANTED What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 





$r per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


4 NEW BOOKS.—“ Faces Toward the Light,” devo- 
tional (Stall). A splendid book for spiritual quickening, 
$1, net. “‘Manhood’s Morning” (Conwell). A book of 
high ideals for young men. A golden gift book, $r, net. 
** Maternity” (Drake), soc., net. “ Pastor’s Pocket 
Record”’ (Stall), soc., net. 


: : . 1185 Real Estate Trust 
Vir Publishing Co. Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








If you feel weak, all tired out, sleep 
does not refresh or the appetite and 
digestion are poor, you will find it 
invaluable, 

It cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and reduced 
State of the nervous system. It is 
the most Nourishing, Strengthen- 
ing and Invigoratng Tonic Known. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


re paid, upon receipt of 25 cents. RumForp CHEMICAL 
ORKS, Providence, R.1. 























kin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne, or other skin troubles, 





will cure you. 


As these diseases are caused by para- 
sites, killing them without causing injury 
to the healthy tissue cures the trouble. 

It has cured many cases pronounced 
incurable and is absolutely safe. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide. 
Used and endorsed by leading physicians. 
It is absolutely harmless, yet a most pow- 


erful healing agent. 
Trial bottle at your druggist or by 
« 


mail on receipt of 25 cents. None gene 
uine without my signature on label. 


Che, Chesemctat 


Dept. E, 57: Prince St., New York. 








ydrozone 





> * SHAVING 
SOAP_ 





WILLIAM! 

















His smile 
“speaks louder than words” 


In the form of shaving sticks, shaving tablets, ete. Williams’ Shaving 
Svaps are sold throughout the world. 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNEY 
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The people of the Co- 
*lombian State or De- 

partment of Panama 
proclaimed their independence at 6 P.M. 
on the 3d inst., at an enthusiastic meeting 
in the city of Panama. This action was 
taken by the Municipal Council of that 
city, and it has been approved by the peo- 
ple of Colon and other towns on the 
isthmus. The original plans called for 
such a _ public an- 


Panama Secedes 
from Colombia 





Survey of the World 


in the evening of the 2d. Our Navy De- 
partment asserts that the delivery of 
cipher dispatches addressed to her com- 
mander was intentionally delayed at 
Colon by Colombian authorities, and its 
statement warrants the inference that the 
landing of Tovar’s troops would have 


been prevented, for the preservation of 


peace and the protection of the railway, 
if these dispatches had been promptly 





nouncement on the 
4th, but they were 
changed by the f,... aor 
landing at Colon, on F gaat” 
the morning of the eLgon 
3d, of 450 Colom. 


HONDURAS! 
q Tegucigalpa 
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bian troops under s.Juan del St 
the command of 

General Tovar. pe=<6& 
These had come = = 


from Savanilla on = 
the gun boat “ Car- 
tagena.” General 
Tovar had at once 
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i cocossa—— : *. \Medelin'.+.. 
crossed the isthmus = > TOM BIA 
to Panama by rail. = : = Js716 Co 
There, in the even- = FF MEPELO baie"; Bogota” 
ing, he was arrested jo? § yt]? CUNDINAMARCA 
and placed in priscn. ta yr sees . rene 
The small Colom- ; Popayaiyy* | 
bian garrison at 8 i “ Ieauca 
Panama had joined Se |. ecuabor™™.. on 
the _ revolutionists, ee 
p who had also won 
#4 the sympathy of the gun boat “ Padil- given to Commander Hubbard. But 
F la’s” commander. Another gun boat, Tovar’s men remained on the isthmus 
“ ” a of ° ° 
3 Bogota,” remaining loyal to the central only a short time. Having first en- 


Government, bombarded the town for a 
time on the night of the 3d, killing two 
, Chinamen, and then steamed away. 
There were no United States war ships 
at either port, except the gun boat 
“ Nashville,” which arrived at Colon late 














camped about a mile from Colon, they 
afterward insisted upon entering the 
town and approaching the railway sta- 
tion. Therefore, Commander Hubbard 
landed 50 marines, who prepared to de- 
fend the freight houses and cars. When 
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the troops withdrew the marines returned 
to their ship. Terrified citizens were 
seeking refuge on vessels in the harbor. 
Hubbard gave formal notice to the Colon 
authorities that, because the movement 
of Colombian troops would precipitate a 
conflict and endanger the freedom of 
transit, which the United States is bound 
to maintain, the railway company would 
not be permitted to transport the troops 
of either party. At 6 p.m. on the 5th the 
Colombian trops embarked on the steam- 
ship “Orinoco” for Cartagena and de- 
parted, leaving the isthmus completely 
under the control of its inhabitants. Their 
departure was the result of conferences 
in which Commander Hubbard and the 
railway officers took part. A large force 
of revolutionists was said to be approach- 
ing. The passage of the troops was 
paid, it is said, by the revolutionist lead- 
ers. The revolutionary soldiers are well 
armed, 4,000 rifles, with an abundance 
of ammunition, having been shipped 
some weeks ago from Morgan City, La., 
concealed under a cargo of lumber. 
These were landed at Porto Bello. Fol- 
lowing the revolt, our Government or- 
dered a dozen naval vessels to proceed 
to the isthmus. Some of these were at 
Acapulco, others at West Indian ports. 
The battle ship “ Maine ” was sent down 
from North Atlantic waters. These ves- 
sels carry about 3,000 marines.—The 
Panama proclamation of independence 
recites the grievances of the isthmus 
against the Bogota Government, ending 
with the rejection of the canal treaty, and 
declares the establishment of a separate 
republic. Authority was given toa Junta 
composed of José Augustin Arango, for- 
merly a senator and counsel for the rail- 
way ; Federico Boyd, nephew of the foun- 
der of the Panama Star and Herald, and 
Tomas Arias, formerly Secretary of Fi- 
nance. A provisional Cabinet was made, 
the foremost member of it being Dr. 
Manuel Amador, who appears to have 
been the leader of the secession move- 
ment. The Junta’s manifesto to the 
people asserts that Colombia, receiving 
large sums from the isthmus, has given 
in return no public improvements nor 
any other benefits, and that the canal 
treaty was rejected because the interior 
feared that the isthmus would gain some- 
thing by it. On the 6th the “ Nashville ” 
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set out to patrol the coast, intending, it 
was said, to prevent the landing of any 
Colombian troops. It was reported on the 
following day, by way of Europe, that 
Colombia was sending 6,000 troops to the 
isthmus. The recent presence in New 
York of four or five of the leading revo- 
lutionists has given color to the assertion 
that their plans were perfected here. 
Proof of this, however, is not shown. 

& 

Both at home and 
abroad, the course of 
our Government with 
respect to this uprising has been re- 
garded with great interest. On the 
2d, Minister Beaupré was virtually 
recalled from Bogota, to indicate the 
displeasure of the Washington Govern- 
ment because the Colombian Congress 
had adjourned without taking any defi- 
nite action about the canal treaty. It 
is reported that no official notice of the 
failure to ratify the treaty within the limit 
of time was sent to Washington. On the 
6th, after a Cabinet meeting, the de facto 
Government of Panama was recognized 
at Washington in a dispatch to the Act- 
ing Consul-General of the United States 
at Panama. “ When you are satisfied,” 
said the State Department, “that a de 
facto Government, republican in form 
and without substantial opposition from 
its own people, has been established in the 
State of Panama, you will enter into re- 
lations with it as the responsible Govern- 
ment of the territory, and look to it for all 
due action to protect the persons and 
property of citizens of the United States, 
and to keep open the isthmian transit in 
accordance with the obligations of exist- 
ing treaties.” At the same time the fol- 
lowing message was sent to Colombia, in 
the form of instructions to Minister 
Beaupré, who was still in Bogota: 

“The people of Panama having by an ap- 
parently unanimous movement dissolved their 
political connection with the Republic of Co- 
lombia and resumed their independence, and 
having adopted a Government of their own, 
republican in form, with which the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America has en- 
tered into relations, the President of the United 
States, in accordance with the ties of friend- 
ship which have so long and so happily existed 
hetween the respective nations, most earnestly 
commends to the Governments of Colombia 
and Panama the peaceful and equitable settle- 


The Course of 
Our Government 
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ment of all questions at issue between them. 
He holds that he is bound not merely by treaty 
obligations, but by the interests of civilization, 
to see that the peaceful traffic of the world 
across the Isthmus of Panama shall no longer 


be disturbed by a constant succession of unnec-’ 


essary and wasteful civil wars.” 
These instructions were quotéd in an ex- 


planatory statement of about 3,000 words . 


issued on the same day by Secretary Hay, 
who asserted in the beginning that the 
President’s action had been “ not only in 
the strictest accordance with the princi- 
ples of justice and equity, and in line with 
the best precedents of our public policy, 
but also was the only course he could 
have taken in compliance with our treaty 
rights and obligations.” Having shown 
the requirements of the treaty of 1846, 
and pointed to the present transcendent 
importance of*the control of the means 
of undisturbed transit across the isthmus, 
he remarked that this treaty is “a cove- 
nant that, as lawyers say, runs with the 
land,” binding the holders of the territory 
“to grant us freedom of transit, and 
binding us to safeguard the exercise of 
the privilege for the Isthmus and the 
world.” Narrating the history of the 
canal treaty, which, he said, was entered 
into at the solicitation of Colombia, and 
contained provisions of extraordinary 
liberality for her, he added that it had 
been rejected unanimously and without 
consideration by the Colombian Senate, 
and that the suggestions since made as to 
a renewal of negotiations had been too 
extravagant to merit serious attention. 
They were such as to deprive the people 
of Panama of hope. Therefore these peo; 
ple accomplished their independence. 
Said Mr. Hay: 

“The course of the President at this con- 
juncture was marked out in advance by all our 
principles and precedents. He gave orders that 
traffic from one side of the Isthmus to the other 
should be kept unimpeded by either party, and 
charged our officers on the Isthmus to use their 
utmost influence to prevent any attack by one 
of the contending factions upon the other that 
would be calculated to cause a disturbance of 
traffic. . . . He took occasion at the same 
time to give notice to the world that not only 
our treaty obligations but the imperative de- 
mands of the interests of civilization required 
him to put a stop, which we hope and believe 
will be a final one, to the incessant civil con- 
tests and bickerings which have been for so 
many years the curse of Panama.” 
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While the instructions to our officers are 
said to have been that they should main- 
tain freedom of transit, it appears to be 
admitted that they have sought to prevent 
conflict in any part of the Isthmus, and 
have undertaken to prevent the landing 
of any Colombian troops. On the 7th, 
Philippe Bunau-Varilla, then in Wash- 
ington, was appointed diplomatic agent 
of the new republic for the United States. 
He was one of the French canal com- 
pany’s engineers. It was announced on 
the 7th, apparently by authority, that in 
the opinion of the President no further 
legislation is needed to empower him to 
make and conclude canal negotiations 
with Panama, altho the Spooner Act pro- 
vides that a satisfactory treaty “ with 
Colombia ” shall precede the purchase of 
the French company’s property and 
rights. Colombia will send General Reyes 
to Panama as a Peace Commissioner. A 
protest against the attitude of our Gov- 
ernment toward the revolutionists has 
been received at Washington from the 
Government at Bogota. 


Fal 


The State OF the State elections held 
on the 3d inst., the one in 
Ohio, following a very lively 
campaign, excited much interest in other 
parts of the country, because it was un- 
derstood that the chief aim of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor, Mayor 
Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, was to 
prevent the re-election of Mr. Hanna 
to the Senate. It had also been said that 
the Mayor was Mr. Bryan’s favorite 
candidate for the Presidency. The Re- 
publicans won a very decided victory, 
electing Myron T. Herrick Governor by 
a majority exceeding 120,000, and so 
many members of the Legislature that 
their majority on joint ballot will be 95, 
which is three times as large as the ma- 
jority of two years ago. The vote of 
Cuyahoga County—which includes the 
city of Cleveland and is the home of both 
candidates for Governor, Senator Hanna 
and his opponent, Mr. Clarke—was re- 
versed, and a Republican majority of 
8,500 was shown there. Owing to re- 
newed suggestions that he ought now to 
become a candidate for the highest office, 
Mr. Hanna says: 


"Elections 






“ The result of the election in Ohio in no wise 
changes my position with reference to my pro- 
posed candidacy for the Presidency, of which 
position the public has been fully advised.” 

On the night following the election the 
leading Republican paper at the State 
capital prepared for publication an edi- 
torial article calling for the nomination 
of Mr. Hanna at the national convention. 
This was telegraphed to papers in other 
cities for publication on the following 
day, but news of it came to Mr. Hanna, 
and in the middle of the night the article 
was withdrawn.—In Nebraska, where a 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court was 
elected, the Republicans were successful, 
overcoming a fusion of Democrats and 
Populists by a majority of about 8,000. 
In Maryland Senator Gorman and his 
party had sought to make the race issue 
paramount. They carried the State by 
9,000, electing a Democratic Governor 
and a Democratic Legislature that will 
choose Senator McComas’s successor. 
Rhode Island re-elected Governor Gar- 
vin (Democrat), but by the reduced 
majority of 1,587. The other new State 
officers are Republicans. A second term 
was given to Governor Bates in Massa- 
chusetts, by a plurality falling a little be- 
low that of last year. There the Social- 
ists lost two of their three members of 
the Legislature, and their vote was re- 
duced by about 25 per cent. It is said 
that a considerable number of Silver 
Democrats declined to vote for Governor 
Bates’s opponent, Colonel Gaston. Colo- 
rado shows a Republican majority of 
8,000; and Governor Cummins was re- 
elected in Iowa by 60,000. By a light 
vote and without opposition, J. K. Varda- 
man was elected Governor of Mississippi. 
In Pennsylvania the Republican majority 
exceeded 200,000. Kentucky gave Gov- 
ernor Beckham a majority of 25,000. It 
is expected that Caleb Powers, under 
sentence of death for the murder of Gov- 
ernor Goebel, will be hanged. There was 
a report that the election of the Repub- 
lican candidate would give him a new 
trial, or, possibly, a pardon. In Ken- 
tucky much blood was shed at the polls, 
the day’s casualties of this kind having 
been 7 men killed and 10 wounded.— 
Among the elections of minor importance 
was that of Mr. Carpenter, Republican, 
to fill the vacancy in the New York Sen- 
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ate caused by the resignation of Mr. Mc- 
Clelland, Democrat, recently appointed 
by the President to be a member of the 
Board of General Appraisers. Mr. Mc- 
Clelland was attacked because his resig- 
nation, if followed (as it has been) by 
the election of a Republican, would so 
increase the Republican majority as to 
overcome the opposition of three “ in- 
surgent ” Republican Senators to the 
policy of United States Senator Platt and 
the party “organization.” It has been 
asserted that these three Senators were 
in sympathy with Governor Odell. The 
appointment of Mr. McClelland, it now 
appears, was due in part to a letter of 
warm recommendation addressed to the 
President by ex-President Cleveland.— 
One result of the elections has been the 
encouragement of those who desire that 
Mr. Cleveland shall be nominated by the 
Democratic party next year. They argue 
that the overwhelming defeat of Mayor 
Johnson, in Ohio, and the failure of 
fusion in Nebraska prove that Mr. Bryan 
and his doctrines now have but little in- 
fluence in his party. Moreover, it is as- 
serted that Tammany’s victory in New 
York has given much power to the Tam- 
many leader, Charles F. Murphy, who is 
the political foe of ex-Senator David B. 
Hill, and has expressed a preference for 
Mr. Cleveland, and may be able to control 
a majority of the State’s delegates in the 
coming national convention. 
* 

In the city of New 
York the Reform 
Government was 
overthrown by Tammany, whose candi- 
date for Mayor, George B. McClellan, 
now a member of the House at Washing- 
ton, was elected by a plurality of 63,617. 
Even the borough of Brooklyn gave a 
majority (1,808) against Mayor Low, 
and a larger majority for Comptroller 
Grout, whom the Reform (or Fusion) 
party had at first renominated and who 
was removed from the Fusion ticket after 
he had accepted a Tammany nomination 
for the same office. During the latter 
part of the campaign Mr. Grout was one 
of the leading speakers on the Tammany 
side, and at the polls he received a few 
hundred more votes than were cast for 
Mr. McClellan. The latest figures for 


New York Recaptured 
by Tammany 
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the heads of the tickets are as follows: 
Low, 251,289; McClellan, 314,906; Dev- 
ery, 2,935. It had generally been expected 
that a larger vote would be cast for Dev- 
ery, the deposed Tammany Chief of Po- 
lice, who was running in opposition to his 
former Tammany associates, and whose 
speeches were an amusing feature of the 
campaign. Tammany will control the 
new Board of Aldermen by a majority of 
more than two to one. In the powerful 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
the Reform Party will have only one of 
the sixteen votes, having elected the 
President of one of the small boroughs. 
Very few fraudulent votes were cast, and 
the count was an honest one. The dis- 
comfiture of Hugh McLaughlin, the old 
Democratic leader of Brooklyn, who op- 
posed the Tammany ticket, establishes 
the supremacy of Mr. Murphy, the suc- 
cessor of Richard Croker in the leader- 
ship of Tammany. Two years remain of 
District Attorney Jerome’s term, and he 
gives notice that he will keep up his fight 
against the gamblers, even if it should be 
necessary to use funds contributed by 
private citizens. General Greene, the Re- 
form Commissioner of Police, will retire 
at the end of the year. Mr. McClellan is 
38 years old. It is thought that Mr. Mur- 
phy will support him as a candidate for 
the office of Governor.—The great ma- 
jority in the city on the referendum for 
the bill appropriating $101,000,000 for 
the improvement of the Erie Canal, to- 
gether with the majority in Buffalo and 
smaller favorable votes in a few other 
places, overcame the opposition mani- 
fested in many interior counties. The 
majority in the State was about 270,000. 
—In San Francisco, Mayor Schmitz, the 
labor-union candidate, was re-elected by 
a plurality of 6,000, a Republican and a 
Democratic candidate dividing the oppo- 
sition—In Bridgeport, Conn., Dennis 
Mulvihill, known as the “ stoker ” Mayor, 
was re-elected, altho some had predicted 
that his course at the time of the street 
railway strike would cause his defeat. In 
the neighboring city of Ansonia, Mayor 
Stephen Charters, a labor-union leader, 
was re-elected by a reduced majority.— 
Mormon influence exerted in support of 
the Democratic ticket gave Salt Lake City 
to the Democrats by 2,300, altho in recent 
elections almost as large a Republican 
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majority has been shown there. The line 
appears to have been drawn strictly be- 
tween the Gentiles anc the Mormon 
Church. 
& 

Before the opening of the 
extra session of Congress 
it was asserted by oppo- 
nents of the treaty of reciprocity with 
Cuba that nearly forty Republican 
members of the House would vote 
against the bill which is designed to 
make the treaty effective. The oppo- 
sition is now stimulated and led by the 
American Protective Tariff League, 
whose representative in Washington 
is ex-Congressman Tayler, of Ohio, 
and whose purpose is to prevent the 
reduction of any tariff duty by a treaty 
of reciprocity. Some think that a long 
tariff debate in the Senate cannot be 
avoided. This year’s sugar crop in 
Cuba is said to be the largest ever pro- 
duced on the island, amounting to 
about 1,250,000 tons.—At the House 
Republican caucus that nominated him 
for Speaker, Mr. Cannon made an ad- 
dress which was regarded as favoring 
a policy of confining the legislation of 
the coming regular session to the an- 
nual appropriation bills. At the Dem- 
ocratic caucus, Mr. John Sharp Wil- 
liams, of Mississippi, was nominated 
for Speaker and thus made leader of 
his party in the House. Mr. Baker, of 
Brooklyn, who recently rejected a rail- 
road pass, introduced a resolution de- 
claring it to be the sense of the caucus 
that members “should not accept 
passes or other favors from the rail- 
roads.” By a vote of more than three 
to one it was referred to a committee.— 
By order of the Secretary of the Navy, 
three midshipmen of the senior class at 
Annapolis have been dismissed from 
the service, a court-martial having 
found them guilty of hazing. 


a 


The Mayen ent After an interval of a 
Santo Domingo month The Hague 

Court resumed last 
week to continue the consideration of 
the Venezuela case. This month’s re- 
cess was allowed so that the various 
Powers could put in their counter- 
pleas to the preliminary briefs that had 


Reciprocity 
with Cuba 
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already been submitted. Last week 
the French and Belgian arguments 
were presented; Italian, English and 
German arguments were also heard. 
The arguments of the Allies were to 
the effect that Venezuela had only con- 
sented under threat of war to guar- 
antee the blockading Powers 30 per 
cent. of the customs, and that an equal 
distribution of the 30 per cent. of cus- 
toms among the other nations, there- 
fore, would be unfair to the Allies, who 
had incurred great military expenses. 
The American case has not been ar- 
gued as yet, but Mr. Bowen and Mr. 
Penfield have submitted to the Trib- 
unal their preliminary statements con- 
cerning the position of this country. 
Mr. Penfield argues that if any Gov- 
ernment is entitled to preferential 
terms it is the United States, because, 
by the warlike operations the United 
States claims that were being paid by 
Venezuela were discontinued for the 
time being. Mr. Bowen, in his state- 
ment, asserts that the Allies went to 
The Hague to avert the possibility of 
war, but why they resorted to warlike 
measures is a question they cannot an- 
swer creditably; and, he continued, if 
they went to war for a lack of good 
sense and trusting they would come 
out all right, they deserve to be pun- 
ished for their folly—The general sit- 
uation in Santo Domingo remains 
about the same as last week. Ex- 
President Jimines, who, in the event of 
the revolution succeeding, hopes to be 
made President again, has left Porto 
Rico, where he has all along been 
watching the revolution, and is sup- 
posed to be on his way to Santo Do- 
mingo. Other leaders are reported to 
be converging on the unhappy Repub- 
lic in order to wrest the fruits of vic- 
tory from General Jimines. Another 
war ship has been sent by the United 
States to the scenes of action, for it is 
reported that all the Northern coast 
towns are closed to commerce. 


& 


Mr. John Redmond, the 
leader of the Nationalist 
party in Parliament, has 
made what is reckoned the most impor- 
tant agreement for a sale under the new 
Land Act. 


England and 
Ireland 


Mr. Redmond inherited from 
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an uncle a large estate at Wexford, and 
this estate he has just sold to his tenants, 
under terms by which one class of tenants 
acquire their holdings on payment of an 
annuity which involves a reduction of 20 
per cent. on their present rates. This act 
of Mr. Redmond’s has excited no little 
discussion among the supporters of the 
Land Act in Ireland. Mr. Redmond, it 
is only fair to say, has forgiven the ten- 
ants all arrears, amounting to £4,000, on 
condition that they pay him one-half a 
year’s rent. More important for the 
status of the Irish party is the fact that 
William O’Brien has determined to give 
up his seat in Parliament for Cork City, 
and to retire from the governing body of 
the United Irish League. In a letter to 
Father O’Flynn, President of the Cork 
Branch of this League, Mr. O’Brien com- 
plains that he is attacked on all sides for 
his connection with the Land Act, and is 
abused “ with a ferocity and a hatred be- 
yond that incurred by any Irishman on 
this question. The policy which the Irish 
party, the National Directory, the Na- 
tional Convention and the representative 
boards of the country have approved, is 
made a subject of reproach and derision 
by a newspaper which is the only source 
of information for one-half the people of 
Ireland. Under these circumstances he 
feels compelled to give up his share in the 
leadership of the Irish party, and also to 
surrender the editorship of The Irish 
People. His resignation seems to have 
been forced on him by a letter of Michael 
Davitt to The Freeman’s Journal, which 
bitterly denounced John Redmond for the 
terms under which he sold his Wexford 
estate. Mr. O’Brien has been Redmond’s 
strong support in Parliament in the lead- 
er’s attempt to conduct Irish matters with 
some degree of moderation.—In a speech 
at Birmingham, November 4, Mr. Cham- 
berlain addressed some 9,000 of his fel- 
low-townsmen, and again discussed the 
tariff situation. Among other things, he 
commented on Cobden’s position and 
quoted Cobden’s saying to the effect that 
the United States would some time aban- 
don manuiacturing and that “ their work- 
men will go back to the land and dig and 
delve for us.” Mr. Chamberlain re- 
marked that Americans had not conceived 
their national destiny in quite this man- 
ner. Those who oppose his preferential 
tariff for the Colonies Mr. Chamberlain 
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attacked as “little Englanders” who 
lacked the ambition to bring the Empire 
more closely together. 


& 


On Friday, November 6th, 
Emperor William returned 
to Potsdam from meeting 
the Czar at Wiesbaden. At that time it 
was not known that anything was the 
matter with him. Sunday morning, to 
the surprise of everybody, the North Ger- 
man Gazette, which is scarcely read out- 
side of official and journalistic circles, 
gave this announcement: 


Operation on 
the Kaiser 


PotspAM, November 7th. 
His Majesty to-day underwent an operation 
for the removal of a polypus from his larynx. 
The operation was performed by Prof. Moritz 
Schmidt, and was most successful. His 
Majesty is only enjoined not to speak until 
the wound caused by the operation is healed. 
Von LENTHOLD, 
ScHMIDT, 
ILBERG. 
Professor Orth is in attendance on his 
Majesty at Potsdam, and has made mi- 
croscopical examinations of the removed 
fiber. He declares this to consist of a 
soft, web-like membrane with few cells. 
Part of the cells contain tiny, brown-col- 
ored granules which are the result of pre- 
vious hemorrhages. He asserts that the 
polypus is entirely benignant in charac- 
ter, but adds that it still remains to be 
seen whether the granules are also really 
benignant. He is to give a lecture, at the 
express command of the Emperor, in the 
Medical Society Rooms at Berlin, on the 
exact nature of the illness. In estimating 
the seriousness of this operation it must 
be remembered that the Emperor was op- 
erated on in 1877 for a swelling behind 
the left ear, and also that both his father, 
Emperor Frederick, and his mother died 
from cancer. The first diagnosis of Em- 
peror Frederick’s case asserted that the 
growth on his larynx was of a purely be- 
nignant nature, just as in the case of the 
present ruler. However, the statements, 
both public and private, of the physicians 
attending his Majesty are direct and un- 
equivocal to the effect that he is in no 
danger. The latest bulletin announced 


that he had slept quietly and was doing 
well, and it is expected that he will be 
entirely recovered in eight days after the 
operation. He is in other respects in ex- 
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cellent health, has already taken luncheon 
with Count von Bilow, and is planning a 
hunting party for the near future. 


st 


A strong light is 
thrown on the burden 
of military service in 
Russia by certain recent proceedings in 
Odessa. The military authorities in that 
town had observed for some time an ex- 
traordinary increase in the number of 
“free tickets” made out by the divi- 
sional military doctors to release soldiers 
who had served only a short period of 
their term. Secret police agents were 
set to work at Odessa and elsewhere, and 
many of the soldiers who had received 
these “ free tickets ” were hunted up, re- 
examined by special physicians and rigor- 
ously questioned as to the manner in 
which they had become physically unfit to 
complete their term of service. In this 
way it came out that many of these sol- 
diers had deliberately tampered with 
their health in order to escape the intoler- 
able burden of the army. The authorities 
succeeded in arresting an organized 
band of ruffians who have made a busi- 
ness for years of thus liberating young 
Russian soldiers. At the head of the 
society was a certain Kreek, who had 
under him a number of pseudo-doctors 
and touts; one of these touting agents 
would invite a young soldier to a restau- 
rant, where he would set forth the terri- 
ble burden of military service, the dan- 
gers of death and the possibility of being 
drafted to some distant region where he 
would be under the command of brutal 
and arbitrary non-commissioned officers. 
When the soldier was thoroughly fright- 
ened, he would be sent to Kreek’s head- 
quarters and put in the hands of a physi- 
cian, who would incapacitate him for 
military purposes, on payment of a cer- 
tain sum of money. The young man 
might choose to become deaf, in which 
case the “ physician ” of the society would 
bore his ear and damage the tympanum 
irrecoverably. The society was prepared 
also to inoculate with any disease, and the 
circumstances of the affair are described 
as being nauseating. in the extreme. 
Kreek and his accomplices have been 
sentenced to deprivation of all personal, 
civil and property rights and to two years’ 
or more servitude in a correctional corps. 


Russian Military 
* Service 
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Wangeey The situation in Austria- 

Hungary is one of complica- 
tion within complication. There is the 
general opposition of Hungary to prac- 
tically every measure adopted by the 
Imperial Government at Vienna, and 
there is furthermore a pretty general 
disagreement among the members of 
the Liberal party within Hungary it- 
self. Count Apponyi is bitterly op- 
posed to the slightest concession made 
by the party under the leadership of 
Count Tisza, and adopts a policy of 
obstruction which is at least effective. 
A program of the party recently adopt- 
ed at Buda-Pesth includes the follow- 
ing points: All Hungarian military 
authorities are to correspond between 
themselves in the Hungarian lan- 
guage; the education of Hungarian 
cadets is to be facilitated in such a 
manner as to insure in time such an in- 
crease of Hungarian officers that their 
number may correspond with the pro- 
portion of Hungarian soldiers in the 
common army; the rights of Croatia 
and Slavonia remain untouched. The 
passages concerning the military pre- 
rogatives of the Crown need to be cited 
verbatim, as the development of the 
situation must largely depend upon the 
view which will finally prevail as to 
their adequacy. The program of the 
select committee contained the fol- 
lowing clause: “ The present condition 
of things in regard to the language of 
command and of service in the army is 
to be maintained on the basis of the 
constitutional prerogatives recognized 
as belonging to His Majesty in the 
year 1867.” For this passage Count 
Tisza substituted the following clearer 
wording: “‘ The party holds fast to the 
standpoint that the King has the right 
to maintain the language of command 
and of service of the Hungarian army— 
which constitutes a complementary 
part of the whole army—on the basis 
of the constitutional prerogatives rec- 
ognized as belonging to the Crown in 
Article XI of the fundamental compact 
of 1867.” Meanwhile the Czechs have 
been awaiting the end of the Hungar- 
ian crisis to claim for Bohemia what- 
ever should be granted to the Magyars, 
and now send out a complete program 
of national requirements. This pro- 
gram demands electoral reform, pro- 
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claims hostility to all attempts to com- 
bine Bohemia economically or politi- 
cally with the German Empire and 
calls for the use of the Czech language 
in the army. 
5d 

The Russian Government 
acted at Mukden as was 
to be expected; having marched the 
troops out of the city, it immediately 
marched them back again, thus show- 
ing that it has no intention of aban- 
doning Manchuria. Russia _ threatens 
openly to assume sole charge of the prov- 
ince unless China consents to dismiss 
Yuen, the Taotai of the city, and beheads 
another mandarin who was guilty of pun- 
ishing Chinese bandits in the Russian em- 
ploy. Tsang-Ki, the Governor-General 
of Mukden province, was, until recently, 
pro-Russian, but turned, at last, against 
Russia on account of her exorbitant de- 
mands. As a consequence he is now con- 
fined as a prisoner in his yamen (official 
residence) for his views. The Govern- 
ment at Peking has sent the Viceroy of 
Pe-chi-li province into Mukden to inves- 
tigate the state of affairs there and, if 
possible, to arrange some settlement with 
the Russians. He went much against his 
own desire. It is known that China, 
through her Minister at Washington, has 
sought to interest America in the condi- 
tion of Manchuria; Secretary Hay, how- 
ever, has informed the Chinese Govern- 
ment that American can do nothing so 
long as Mukden is open to our commerce 
in accordance with the terms of the 
treaty. On the other hand, the appoint- 
ment of Na-Tung to the Presidency of 
the Wai-Wu-Pu, or Foreign Office, is 
held by some to indicate that Peking has 
decided to accept support from Japan. 
Meanwhile, the negotiations between 
Japan and Russia at Tokyo appear to be 
progressing most amicably. At St. Pe- 
tersburg interest is largely centered on 
the attitude of America toward the Far 
Eastern question. The Novoe Vremya 
expresses surprise at the hostile feeling 
shown in America toward Russia; Rus- 
sia, it says, proved her friendship in the 
days of the Revolution, and offered no re- 
sistance to America at the time of the 
Spanish War; but now, when Russia is 
dealing with the difficult problem of 
Manchuria, America seems to forget all 
this and takes sides against her old friend. 


The Far East 





The Triumph of Tammany Hall 


BY GUSTAVUS MYERS 


AuTHoR oF ** Tne History or Tammany HAtt,”’ Etc. 


HE politics of New York City has 
presented many strange vicissi- 
tudes, but never in its municipal 

history has the city experienced such a 
severe setback to decent government as 
that which was given last week, when, in 
a total vote of 569,130, Tammany Hall 
was restored to power by a plurality of 
over 63,000 votes. Exulting hopes that 
Mayor Low’s administration would be 
continued have turned to blank despair. 
In New York City the best elements 
view the result with consternation, and 
throughout the civilized world, wher- 
ever Tammany and its misdeeds are 
known, the outcome has provoked the 
most intense amazement. Mayor Low’s 


administration has been the best New 
York City has ever had; that over 314,- 
000 citizens should deliberately vote Tam- 


many back to power seems a verdict be- 
yond comprehension. New York City 
has had its Fernando Wood and its 
Tweed and its other plundering admin- 
istrations, but those administrations 
were installed and kept in power by an 
enormous fraudulent vote. The elec- 
tion last week, however, was _ prac- 
tically free from fraud, so far as illegal 
voting was concerned. On election night 
General Francis V. Greene, Commis- 
sioner of Police, remarked in the pres- 
ence of the writer: “ This election was 
not stolen ; it was fairly won.” The pop- 
ular mandate was, therefore, unmistak - 
able. The very knowledge that Tam- 
many’s great plurality was legitimate all 
the more deepens the despondency of the 
forces of decency and accentuates the 
thoroughness of their defeat. And for 
this reason, also, all those past Tammany 
successes, in which fraud was so largely 
instrumental, seem insignificant beside 
the present victory. On its face the re- 
sult of the election is ominous for fu- 
ture efforts toward good government. It 
seems to argue an inexplicable perver- 
sity—in fact, an indictment of human 
nature itself. It seems to prove that the 


majority of New York City’s citizens 
prefer the incredible alternative of gov- 
ernment by a clique of known “ graft- 
ers” to honest administration. It seems 
to prove that the majority are impatient 
of both the practice and the preaching of 
honesty, and that bold, unrestrained theft 
on a grand scale is the sum of their will. 
It seems to prove an intolerance of moral 
cleanliness, and a demand that the city 
shall relapse into the familiar, slimy, 
Tammany ways. It seems to prove that 
the example of good government given 
by Mayor Low’s administration has not 
only been wasted, but, paradoxical as it 
may seem, has caused an overwhelming 
revulsion. 

But has the result proven these things? 
In sheer disgust many good citizens will 
abandon hope in the settled conviction 
that the majority are knaves or dupes or 
both. Doubtless both of these elements 
were represented in Tammany’s plural- 
ity, but it is idle to suppose that they 
were all-inclusive. Had the vote been 
close it could have been said that prob- 
ably the slum vote turned the election, 
but where such an enormous plurality 
was given it is clear that deep operating 
causes pervaded the community. In its 
palmiest days, when the ballot laws were 
inadequate and invited abuses and when 
a fraudulent vote of 25,000 in a single 
election was a common occurrence, Tam- 
many was lucky to count on a plurality 
of 70,000. In this election Tammany has 
been confronted with a solid, militant op- 
nosition ; the low character of its leaders 
and its record has been abundantly con- 
strasted with the excellence of Mayor 
Low’s administration; all the newspa- 
pers, except one influential morning 
newspaper and two newspapers of 
meager circulation, were emphatically 
opposed to Tammany, and yet Tammany - 
has won by a plurality that, in basic real- 
ity, overshadows all its former triumphs. 
It is astounding; it is bewildering. 

What caused this result? What was 
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it that actuated thousands upon thou- 
sands of citizens who have no sympathy 
with “graft,” vice and crime to vote 
Tammany into power? 

The contributory causes were various. 
No one of these can be awarded pre- 
cedence. Interwoven and working to- 
gether, they operated to produce the 
aggregate. 

New York City is a Democratic city, 
and Tammany Hall is the “regular” 
Democratic organization. Mayor Low 
is a Republican, and while he has ap- 
pointed both Republicans and Democrats 
to office, the administration has been re- 
garded by tens of thousands of Demo- 
cratic partisans as virtually more or less 
of a Republican administration. Prej- 
udice not fact was the basis of this view. 
But Tammany hastened to take full ad- 
vantage of this undercurrent of feeling. 
Throughout the campaign it harped in- 
cessantly upon the necessity of a Demo- 
cratic administration ruling a Democratic 
city. It pointed out the important bear- 
ing the election would have upon the 
Presidential election. This continued 
and skillfully put appeal to all the under- 
lying prejudices of Democrats had a pow- 
erful effect. It won over to Tammany a 
large body of independent Democratic 
voters. 

Conjoined with this factor was the ir- 
ritation of many voters at the policy of 
conducting the city on the “blue law ” 
plan. The cities in New York State have 
shown an increasing resentment at the 
excise laws imposed upon them by the 
Republican majority which the rural dis- 
tricts have in the Legislature. In the 
demonstration of this feeling New York 
City has been foremost. New York is a 
cosmopolitan city ; and a large part of its 
population are opposed to what they re- 
gard as sumptuary laws. The slums seek 
the extremes of vices; but thousands of 
citizens who would not tolerate vicious 
excesses either in private or official con- 
duct, look upon strict excise or other 
“blue” laws as an unwarranted de- 
privation of their rights as human be- 
ings. To the 2,500,000 tenement house 
dwellers in New York City Sunday is 
the one day of relaxation. To a majority 
of these, especially those of foreign birth 
and training, a little beer with their 
meals on Sunday is held either indispen- 
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sable or desirable. Most of them are hard- 
working, sober citizens, and they see no 
harm in having this form of refreshment 
on Sunday. The excise law, however, 
compels the closing of all saloons on Sun- 
day. Tammany never enforces this law, 
because the saloonkeepers pay blackmail. 
The present administration has enforced 
the law. It has also, at times, enforced 
“blue laws” requiring the closing of 
stores, such as candy, cigar and station- 
ery stores on Sunday. This policy 
aroused a blazing popular indignation, 
which not all the evident merits of Mayor 
Low’s administration could counterbal- 
ance. It is clear that the mass of voters 
prefer an administration, however cor- 
rupt, which does not infringe upon what 
they hold as their personal liberties. 
They will put up with official extrava- 
gance and tolerate low characters in of- 
fice rather than have a clean administra- 
tion which, in its zeal to enforce the laws, 
subjects them to a series of petty tyran- 
nies which interfere with their primary 
comforts. 

Moreover, great numbers of the work- 
ing classes were dissatisfied with the new 
excise law passed this year by the Re- 
publican majority in the Legislature. 
This law increased the liquor tax from 
$800, the former rate, to $1,200 a year. 
In order to meet this increase many 
saloonkeepers have charged 15 cents for 
a pint of beer instead of 10 cents, as for- 
merly. The laborer who has to subsist on 
wages of $10 or $12 a week, and is ac- 
customed to buying seven or eight pints 
of beer a week, has found this increase 
of 5 cents on every pint a severe drain 
upon his resources. Thousands of la- 
borers regard the new excise law as 
simply a Republican device to reduce 
the taxation of the rural districts at 
the expense of the population of the 
cities. 

This huge element of dissatisfaction 
was reinforced by thousands of property 
owners and business men. It does not 
speak highly for the morals of the com- 
munity to say that rich and apparently 
respectable citizens prefer to pay black- 
mail to have sanitary, tenement house 
or other violations of the law overlooked 
rather than be put to the expense of com- 
plying with the law. I am not, however, 
dealing with moralizing but with fact. 
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Mayor Low’s administration has not 
countenanced any of these violations ; it 
has enforced the various laws sternly. 
In doing this it incurred the enmity of a 
large class whose morals may be said 
to reside in their pocketbooks. It is 
cheaper for them to pay a $100 bribe in 
order to avoid expending $1,000 for nec- 
essary alterations. To a unit this ele- 
ment not only votes for Tammany, but 
used its undeniably great pressure to 
urge others to do so. Owners of tene- 
ment houses are known to have warned 
their tenants the day before election that 
if Low was re-elected the rents would be 
raised. Intermixed with these three fac- 
tors was the widespread personal un- 
popularity of Mayor Low. Personality 
is a powerful factor in elections—more 
powerful, many observers agree, than 
principle. At any time an election may 
turn upon it, either as a single force or 
associated with other questions. Mayor 
Low has given ample proof that he has 
neither the innate nor acquired knowl- 
edge of dealing with men—a prime re- 
quirement in a leader. The mass of vot- 
ers look upon him as a “ silk stocking ” 
—as one who neither understands nor 
sympathizes with their life. These vo- 
ters cannot reconcile personal pretentious- 
ness or exhibition of hauteur with their 
theory of republican institutions. In 
brief, they are repelled by the sight, 
either real or fancied, of a public official 
seeming to place himself above them. 
Their idea of a Mayor is one who is pop- 
ularly accessible, and who takes a pride 
in acknowledging that he is of the peo- 
ple. Rooted deep in the minds of the 
masses in New York City is a profound 
hostility to even the slightest symptom 
of aristocracy in government. It may 
not be expressed superficially, but it ex- 
ists with a mighty force. No one who 
has studied the constituent voting ele- 
ments in New York City can fail to be 
impressed with its prevalence. The mass 
of voters would rather be governed by 
proven “ grafters ” who are of them and 
mingle with them, than give encourage- 
ment to any man or movement which 
seems to forbode government by aris- 
tocracy. In a city where class distinc- 
tions are so notoriously. exploited by 
Tammany Hall, nothing could be more 
destructive to the endurance of a good 
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government movement than the popular 
belief that the movement is headed by 
“ silk stockings.” It cannot be doubted 
that among New York City’s mass of 
population the impression has gone deep 
that Mayor Low has placed himself on 
an altitude far removed from them; that 
he is distant from, does not and cannot 
understand their life. 

Superadded to these other factors 
were the influences placed at Tammany’s 
disposal by every corporation which has 
profited by, or expects to profit by, offi- 
cial favor, or which fears the hostile ex- 
ercise of official action. The enormous 
contributions made by these corporations 
to the Tammany campaign fund have 
constituted the great scandal of the cam- 
paign. The subject is too great to be 
dealt with adequately here. Suffice it to 
say that Tammany, by grace of these cor- 
porations, had a larger campaign fund 
than ever in its history. Tammany’s aim 
is not sentiment, but votes. Resounding 
platforms and dignified speeches sound 
well, but votes speak better in practical 
politics. To get out a full vote it is po- 
litically necessary that the “ workers” 
should be well supplied with funds. 
These funds are used by Tammany in 
various ways; and even if they serve no 
corrupt end, they at least instill a mer- 
cenary enthusiasm into the thousands of 
“workers.” There are over fifteen hun- 
dred election districts in the city, each of 
which is manned by a captain. Where 
the Fusion forces had $40 to an election 
district, Tammany had $600. The work 
of Tammany’s “ workers” was tremen- 
dously effective; in point of results it 
stands unsurpassed in the history of the 
city’s elections. 

Other factors helped to swell the re- 
sult, but the first four I have outlined 
here conspired most to swing over to 
Tammany thousands upon thousands of 
voters who are not enrolled Tammany 
men and have no direct interest in the 
affairs of that organization. 

While depressing, the outlook is by no 
means hopeless. Tammany will impose 
upon the city its usual misgovernment. A 
popular reaction and revolt will ensue, 
and if the decent forces nominate a Dem- 
ocrat of high courage, independence, and 
of attractive, sincere personality—one 
who appeals to the mass of the voters— 
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Tammany will again be defeated. Per- 
haps that will be years away, but those 
who are enlisted in the fight\for good 
government must not be one-year volun- 
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teers, but must be prepared to continue 
the fight in adversity as well as when 
circumstances are propitious. 

New York. Ciry 
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Has the Tide of Prosperity Turned? 


BY THOMAS F. WOODLOCK 


Epitor or THe ‘*WaALt. Street JourNAL” 


HE theory of “cycles” in business 
fi —prosperity alternating with de- 


pression—is an old one in its es- 
sentials. It was, however, first system- 
atically developed so far as it bore upon 
security prices by the late Charles H. 
Dow, founder of the publishing firm of 
Dow, Jones & Co., when he wrote finan- 
cial articles for the Mail and Express of 
New York City during its ownership 
by the late Cyrus Field. Mr. Dow by 
a careful comparison of price records 
and a process of judicious generalization 
therefrom conclusively demonstrated that 
prices of securities moved in cycles as to 
time, and that, while the periods were ir- 
regular, there was enough regularity 
about them to justify recognition of a 
general law. According to this law— 
which seems to be pretty general in hu- 
man affairs—progress is made in an un- 
dulating line continually rising above the 
line of progress and as continually fall- 
ing below it by a process of overaction 
and subsequent reaction. 

In the stock market, which must sure- 
ly be regarded as about the best baromet- 
ric record of general trade conditions 
available to the observer, the movement 
of prices is in a series of “ swings ”—as 
Mr. Dow termed them—and of these 
“swings” three different kinds were 
noted—viz. : 

1. The main movement, usually run- 
ning for a period of years; 

2. The secondary movement usually 
running for from thirty to ninety days 
(occasionally longer) ; and 

3. The tertiary movement—or the rel- 
atively small daily fluctuations caused by 
merely “traders’” operations. 

At a given moment it may be said 


that all three are in operation. The main 
“swing ” is constantly doubling on itself 
in the secondary “ swing,” while the lat- 
ter is also doubling on itself in the ter- 
tiary “swing.” The forces governing the 
tertiary “ swing,” are, as I have said, the 
“traders” or small speculators endeav- 
oring to coin the fractional fluctuations 
of the day. The secondary “swing ” is 
the result of the stronger speculative 
forces endeavoring to make a larger scale 
of profits and willing to take weeks for 
the process. The main or primary 
“swing” is made by the general condi- 
tions of business over a period of years, 
and is the movement which alone is 
worth consideration in any general view 
of the situation. The thing to remember 
in connection with it is that it is a good 
record of the duration and extent of good 
or bad times. It is not necessary to ex- 
plain in detail why this is so, as the gen- 
eral truth of the proposition that the 
movement in the prices of representative 
stocks is very fairly indicative of gen- 
eral business conditions is pretty evident. 
Now, the facts as to the movement of 
security prices are clear. Without going 
further back than the close of the war 
we may note the following periods of 
large advance and decline: 
1868-1873 of 
1873-1877 of 
1877-1882 of 
1882-1885 of 
1886-1892 of 
1892-1896 of decline. 
1896-1902 of advance. 
In the period of advance, 1886-1892, 
there was a _ temporary interruption 
caused by the Baring failure in 1890, but 
the silver inflation and the large wheat 
crop of 1891 caused renewed “boom.” 


advance. 
decline. 
advance. 
decline. 
advance. 
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The 1896-1902 period of advance ended 
last year, so far as security prices were 
concerned, and 1903 has been a period 
of continuous decline, almost uninter- 
rupted, and practically unprecedented in 
character. 

The notable thing about the foregoing 
is that the fluctuations in general busi- 
ness have very closely followed the fluc- 
tuations in representative security prices. 
Following the 1873 panic there was 
marked commercial depression which 
reached its hight in 1877 just when se- 
curities were turning; in 1881 when se- 
curities were well on the down grade 
business was very good, but became de- 
cidedly depressed by 1885, when securi- 
ties were beginning to go up again. In 
1893 the business of the country was at 
its hight in every branch when the panic 
broke, but it was prostrate from 1894 
to 1896, and did not really begin to re- 
cover till 1897, by which time stocks 
were rising fast. When, on August 8th 
last, the stock market was on the verge 
of panic, and down an average of 40 
per cent. from the highest prices of 1902, 
the general business of the country was 
at its very best. Price changes in the se- 
curity market have thus in the past close- 
ly foreshadowed corresponding changes 
in general business ; and if the past be a 
true guide we are at this moment facing 
a contraction in trade, the only uncer- 
tainty about which is its extent and dura- 
tion. The questions that observers are 
asking themselves are whether it is de- 
pression or merely reaction that is to 
come, and whether it is to be long drawn 
out or merely a short surcease. 

With the presumption created by the 
downward movement of security prices 
in the past year clear before us it is not 
difficult to see what the matter is. The 
country has enjoyed a period of extraor- 
dinary growth in wealth, thanks to abun- 
dant harvests and enormous production 
and sale of all kinds of goods here and 
abroad. In the early nineties the West- 
ern farmers were staggering under a load 
of mortgage debt. By the close of the 
century they were lenders of money in 
Wall Street, and by 1901 they were in- 
vestors and speculators. The country, as 
a whole, thanks to its enormous exports 
of commodities, had greatly reduced its 
indebtedness to foreign capital, and like 
the farmer had gotten out of debt in 
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1900, but it quickly speculated itself into 
debt again in 1901. What with enormous 
business in merchandise and commodi- 
ties, and a fever of promotion and stock- 
gambling of totally unprecedented in- 
tensity, it is not surprising that the sup- 
plies of loanable or “ floating” capital 
finally became absorbed and “ fixed,” 
with the result that a general liquidation 
became absolutely necessary in the stock 
market. A halt in general business was 
bound to follow. The direct causes of 
the latter were the rise in the necessaries 
of life—food, fuel and clothing—and the 
consequent demand of labor for increased 
compensation. These demands could 
only be met as long as the ball was kept 
rolling ; the moment it stopped they could 
not be granted. The depletion of credits 
owing to the locking-up of floating capi- 
tal stopped the ball rolling, and the proc- 
ess of reaction set in. It is now making 
itself felt in every line of business. 
Happily, there are excellent reasons 
for believing that we need not apprehend 
a very serious or prolonged depression 
in trade. The main trouble is that we 
have overdone everything a little—most 
of all promotion and speculation. We 
have had a wonderful run of good luck, 
a wonderful period of growth in general 
wealth, and have, in the current slang 
phrase, “run it into the ground.” It is 
not that we have to undo what has been 
done (as in 1893 with the Silver Pur- 
chase law) so much as that we have to 
grow up to what has been done. Our 
business has for the moment outgrown 
our capital, and our business men, es- 
pecially our financiers, have had to learn 
that even the United States is subject to 
the general laws of trade and human na- 
ture. So far as can be seen, there is 
nothing in our commercial position that 
will not be cured of its ailments by a lit- 
tle economy and a little rest. But it is 
certain that rest and economy are em- 
phatically needed for a time, if we are to 
avoid the use of more strenuous rem- 
edies. . Next year is Presidential year, 
moreover, so that the time is opportune. 
If there be anything disquieting in the 
outlook it is the labor question. Rela- 
tions between employers and employees 
have been strained somewhat more than 
usual in the past year or two, thanks, 
largely, to the unfortunate prevalence of 
unwise counsels with the leaders on both 
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sides. The advent of contraction in gen- 
eral business, leading to curtailment of 
manufacturing, will create a condition in 
which labor will be at a marked disad- 
vantage, and the result will be the gen- 
eration of a considerable mass of passion 
unless the wisest and most conservative 
among the leaders can regain sway over 
the opposing forces. Nevertheless, so 


much has been done in the way of edu- 
cating opinion on both sides that we may 
well hope for the best in the long run. 
The pessimists have not hitherto been the 
truest prophets in this country. 
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Human history has been summed up 
in a cycle of six words, thus: 
War, 
Poverty, 
Peace, 
Prosperity, 
Pride, 
War, 
and as the Greek proverb has it, “ MéAeuoc 
ratyp mavrow”— War is father of all 
things.” Finance and commerce are, af- 
ter all, a kind of war, and the historic 
cycle holds good for them, too. 
New York Ciry. 


An Historical Discovery : 


A Lost Treatise of Robert Browne, Founder of Congrega- 
tionalism 


BY CHAMPLIN BURRAGE 


HAT can be more fascinating 
than the work of the anti- 
quarian, who carries on his in- 

vestigations in such a country as Great 
Britain, with its countless second-hand 


book stores, book stalls, etc., and with - 


its endless resources for historical re- 
search! Indeed, there is possibly not 
a land in all the world where so many 
rare books can be procured at so low 
a price as in the British Isles, provided 
one will but search for them. 

Here, without looking further, the 
historical investigator may find, if he 
will, the field of work for a life-time. 
Matters of fresh interest constantly 
come to his notice. Treasures in the 
shape of books and manuscripts often 
come into, or pass through, his hands. 
And sometimes, at least, unexpected 
good fortune grants him a discovery of 
unusual importance in his special line 
of research. 

To find anything new concerning 
Robert Browne after the indefatigable 
researches of many Congregational 
scholars is a rare occurrence, but for a 
hitherto almost entirely unknown treat- 
ise of his thus suddenly to reappear be- 
fore the gaze of men, after the lapse of 
nearly three hundred and twenty-five 


years, is rarer still. The writer of this 
article is sure, therefore, that many 
Congregationalists in America, as well 
as in England, will be interested to 
know that he has discovered the orig- 
inal of the greater part of the text of 
that book to which Dr. Henry Martin 
Dexter refers in “ The Congregational- 
ism of the Last Three Hundred Years, 
As Seen in Its Literature: i 
(pages 78-9), when he says, that 
Browne “ returned to England, where 
he published a book, whose name even 
I have as yet failed to recover, and 
which, so far as I am aware, now exists 
only in a few passages which were 
quoted from it by Bancroft, afterward 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in his fa- 
mous sermon at Paule’s Crosse on the 
oth of February, 1588, and in the in- 
dignant comments made thereon by 
certain Scottish writers who reviewed 
that discourse.” 

What if Dr. Dexter had lived to this 
day to know that a writer had found 
this lost work, evidently the very copy 
that Richard Bancroft used in prepar- 
ing his sermon, and that its contents 
would throw such new light on the 
early part of Robert Browne’s career as 
to require its rewriting! 
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Such at any rate is the case, and the 
discoverer finds especial pleasure in 
calling attention to the contents of this 
treatise, because from the time that 
Bancroft preached his famous sermon 
until to-day hardly any one has even 
mentioned this work, and we may sup- 
pose, therefore, that very few have ever 
seen it. The title, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, is still wanting, but nearly 
three-fourths of the text remain in the 
unique copy brought to light by the 
writer, and near the beginning, under- 
lined in ink, is a passage providentially 
preserved which includes the two well- 
known sections quoted by Bancroft and 
somewhat besides. This passage, 
which made certain the identification 
of the treatise, reads as follows: 


“Yea and further I Iudge, that if the Parlia- 
ment should establish such names, and those 
the officers according to those names, which 
seeke their owne discipline that then in stead 
of one Pope we should haue a thousand and 
of some Lord byshops in name, a thousand 
Lordly Tyrants in deed, which now do disdaine 
the names. This haue I found by experience to 
be trewe, both in forreine contries and in myne 
owne Contrie. I can testifie by trial of Scot- 
land, which haue traueled it ouer in their best 
reformed places, as in Donde, Sat. Andrewes, 
Edenborowe and sundrie other Townes. And 
haue knowne the king in great daunger and 
feare of his lyfe by their Lordlie Discipline, 
the nobles and people at great discord and much 
distracted, and yet all men made slaues to the 
preachers and their fellowe elders. So that 
myne owne ears have hard the king by name 
to be verie spitefully abused by their preachers 
in pulpitt, his doings and commaundements 
called in, reuoked, or repealed, or els estab- 
lished and performed as he durst or could do 
for feare or daunger of them. Also in euerie 
Towne I found the chiefe magistrates in awe 
of them, much murmuring grudging and whis- 
pering conspiracies to be made on all hands, 
some tymes them on the kings syde to be put 
out of office, and their aduersaries put in and 
some tymes them on the preachers syde put 
downe, and others sett vp. Further I haue sene 
all manner of wickednes to abound much more 
in their best places in Scotland, then in our 
worser places here in England. And to con- 
clude when I came away, all the whole land was 
in a manner wholie diuided into parts, much 
people in armes, and redie to ioine battel, some 
with the king, and some against him, and all 
about the preachers discipline.” 


Thus much for the identification of 
the treatise. 
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A little over two years ago the writer, 
on his first visit to England, one day 
came across a volume largely composed 
of manuscript letters. One of these was 
signed, “ Your Worships humble to com- 
man[n]d, Robert Browne, writte[n] this 
last of December : 1588.” In consisted of 
twelve folio pages, the text of the letter 
covering nine of them. It was in the 
main beautifully and compactly written 
in an uncommonly legible hand for that 
period, and on the back of the last leaf, in 
the rather scrawly writing of another but 
contemporary hand, were the words: 

“MIr] Brownes aunswer to M[r] Flowers 
letter. For his iugdement in diverse particuler 
point[es] in this letter yo[u] may not accompte 
of it. For he hath reformed them and hym 
selfe likwise. The word[es] to be looked vppe 
I haue rase [underlined] wlith] my pen.” 


The writer at once noticed the excellent 
preservation of this letter,—the clean, 
untorn pages; the regular writing, un- 
mistakably like the fac-simile of Robert 
Browne’s signature to be seen in Dr. 
Henry Martyn Dexter’s “ The Congrega- 
tionalism of the Last Three Hundred 
Years;” and, further, the interesting 
character of some of the material in the 
letter. 

About a year ago, on the writer’s re- 
turn to England, the same volume again 
came to his notice. Once more he be- 
came interested in this manuscript, and 
desiring to gain a greater familiarity with 
the peculiar hand-writing of that period, 
he determined to begin to decipher this 
document, and if it proved valuable, to 
read it through, and to make at the same 
time a legible transcript. He commenced 
the task at once. Several days passed; 
the passage quoted earlier in this article 
had been transcribed, as also a good part 
of the remainder of the text, when one 
evening the writer happened to think it 
might be worth while to see if Dr. Dexter 
knew of the existence of this particular 
letter. He had not read far in that 
learned specialist’s great work when he 
came to the words quoted from himabove, 
with the passages cited from Richard 
Bancroft’s Sermon. As he looked over 
the latter, it seemed to the writer that 
he was reading strangely familiar words, 
and he realized with a start of surprise 
that he had been deciphering the original 
of this very lost Treatise, and glancing 
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over the text of the letter more closely 
he saw that the underlined passage 
quoted included both of the citations in 
Pancroft’s Sermon. Then he read these 
words in the scrawly hand on the back 
of the last leaf of the letter, “The 
word[es] to be looked vppe I haue rase 
[underlined] w[i]th my pen,” and then 
with sudden intuition he saw that Ban- 
croft had quoted from this very letter, 
and that it had never been printed, so 
that it was no wonder that Dr. Dexter 
did not even know the title of this lost 
Treatise, for it had never had a title. 

As one looks over the letter, however, 
may not one perhaps justly cometo believe 
that the following words from the last 
paragraph before the signature may have 
been one cause of the preservation and 
present good condition of the manu- 
script, and that they may yet safeguard 
it as a memorial of this man, until the 
ink fade away and the paper return to 
dust ? 

“Thus Louing Vnckle I haue spent some 
howers, to shewe my duetifulnes towards you, 
& to gratulate you with a piece of scribled 
paper this new yeares euen. I would it were 
such, as that you might take it for a new years 
guift : which if you like not, it is no more worth, 
then your fancie thereto, doeth afford it. Yet 
I beseech you, how so euer you dislike it, let 
it rather ly in the bench hole safe, then be con- 
sumed with fier, because I haue no copie there- 
of, & if it appear in the light at anie time, 
that in no case it be anie prejudice or daunger 
to me, seing I wrote it by your demaund.” 

But where has the letter been all 
these years? That we may probably 
never know. Thus far we can only be 
certain that it was written by Robert 
Browne December 31st, 1588, (Old 
Style), or January roth, 1589, (New 
Style), and that on February gth, 1588, 
(Old Style), or February 19th, 1580, 
(New Style), Richard Bancroft preached 
his noted Sermon. From that day to this 
we may suppose the letter has been 
lost to the world, for it never seems to 
have been quoted from again until this 
year 1903. May we then perhaps sup- 
pose that the manuscript was returned 
for a while at least to Mr. Flower’s 
“bench hole” for safe keeping? Par- 
ticulars we cannot, of course, expect to 
know, but we may, nevertheless, well 
believe that that letter has had a his- 
tory in its already long existence of 
three centuries. 
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Altho the letter at first glance ap- 
pears so perfect, it really lacks one 
folded sheet (four pages), which prob- 
ably never will be identified, if indeed 
it exists. Even in its present condition, 
however, the letter makes a document 
of about six thousand words or more, 
and contains, we may be quite sure, the 
most valuable and probably most in- 
teresting portions of the Treatise. For 
this we may well be thankful. 

The general contents of the Treatise 
may next be outlined, for we are deal- 
ing with no ordinary letter. To any 
one who will but hastily glance through 
this manuscript there will appear abun- 
dant evidence that Robert Browne has 
at least roughly grouped what he de- 
sired to say under several main head- 
ings, evidently suggested by a letter 
from his uncle, Mr. Flower, containing 
questions “concerning names and 
titles, aucthoritie and government ” in 
the Church. The main divisions, as 
they are indicated from place to place 
in the development of the Treatise, 
seem to be the following: 

1. A short Introduction on the mys- 
tery of the presence of Antichrist in the 
Church. (This quickly merges into the 
first main section of the Treatise name- 
ly :—) 

2. A Discussion of “the names of 
Elders, pastors, doctors, deacons.” 

3. A Discussion of “ the offices ” of 
Pastors, Elders, and lastly of Bishops. 
(A portion of this section at the close 
is probably wanting.) 

4. A Discussion of the “ state of the 
Church.” (A very considerable por- 
tion of this section has reference to 
Antichrist and the interpretation of the 
Apocalypse. Probably the greater part 
of this divisiorr is lost.) 

5. A Discussion of “ ecclesiastical 
discipline.” 

6. A Postscript concerning the word 
Presbyter. 

This plan may serve to convey a gen- 
eral idea of the contents of the Treat- 
ise, but for want of space no detailed 
account of the views therein expressed 
may be given at this time, except as to 
some extent indicated in the two fol- 
lowing quotations, which possibly may 
be considered in part, at least, rather re- 
markable passages for Robert Browne 
to have written: 
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“ Now that I condemne or at anie tyme haue 
condemned all England or all Churches of Eng- 
land for wanting or as wanting discipline, it is 
vntrue. 

“T. Cor. 4.20. Rom. 14.17. Luk. 17.21. Mat. 
13.19. Mat. 4.23. 

“For I say and alwaise haue saied, that who so 

hath the word of God, and doeth live according 

to it, he hath the discipline, government or king- 

dome of Christ. 

“Thirdly that for auoiding of heresies and 
strange opininions [sic], none be admitted or 
suffered to refuse or withdrawe them selues 
which hould not the doctrine of christianitie 
after some exacter forme of catechisme, and be 
also able to geiue a good reason of their reli- 
gion and profession in all such matters. And 
that therefore if they haue conference, readings 
or expositions, in priuate houses, the officers 
appointed for that purpose do serch and trie 
their opinions and doctrine and see their orders, 
and if nothing be erroneously and disordelie 
attempted, that they be suffered, yea though 
some smaller fault or error be committed or 
escaped, yet if a greater fault happen, that they 
be punishable accordingely. 

“Lastly that none be suffered to haue their 
voice or right in chosing church offices and offi- 
cers, but onely such as are tried to be sufficiently 
grounded and tried and to be able to geiue a 
reason of their faieth and religion. And that 
the ciuil Magistrats may if they will, be both 
present and directers of the choise, yet permit- 
ting anie man to make iust exceptions against 
them which are to be chosen [:] Further that 
they, which are to ordeine, consecrate or pro- 
nounce them authorised, do it not in their owne 
name, but by voice and testimonie of the most 
of those wyser sort, whose consent and voices 
for the most part he hath gathered and doth 
shew. Also it skilleth not who do pronoun[ce] 
and consecrate them whether bishop or other, 
so that it be according to the forme aboue men- 
cioned and the parties be a wise and good man, 
and the officers chosen be not by number, as 
that there must needs be but one preacher and no 
moe suffered in such a parish, also two, three, 
or syx other helpers, arbitrators or presbyters 
if they will haue them so called but that for 
teaching, who so hath bene priuat[e]ly tried 
verie often, and then is both willing and called 
openly to vse his guift may so continew, yea 
and be further also authorised if no dislike be 
iustly shewed [.]” 


1. This writing furnishes us with a 
second letter of Robert Browne’s still 
existing in manuscript, this being far 
the more extended and important, and 
probably the earlier, of the two. 

2. The existence of this Treatise in 
the form of a letter determines forever 
the fact, that, contrary to Dr. Dexter, 
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Richard Bancroft did not quote in his 
Sermon from a printed book of Robert , 
Browne’s, of which even the very title is 
lost. 

3. In this letter is to be found the title 
of another writing of Browne’s that ap- 
pears not to be mentioned elsewhere— 
namely, “a seueral treatisse in latine, 
touching the herring fishes hauing a 
writing of letters upon them, taken in 
the east seas.” (This also probably was 
never printed, and the present writer feels 
certain that Browne’s “ treatise 
against one Barowe” was nothing more 
than another letter of his, which Bancroft 
in some way secured and referred to in 
his Sermon.) 

4. This Treatise makes it clear that 
Robert Browne’s health had already 
been undermined and his spirit crushed 
by harsh treatment, so that tho still a 
young man he could write in one place, 
“TI am pore enough and broken to to 
[sic] much with former troubles, and 
therefore had no need of further afflic- 
tion,” and in another, that he had already 
“bene in more then twentie prisons.” 
What wonder if even thus early his mind 
had been impaired by such persecution, 
or that his buoyant courage of earlier 
years was gone! 

5. This letter gives us a new por- 
traiture of Browne,—one that attracts 
rather than repels, wherein is revealed 
in this young man a certain sadness and 
tenderness not usually ascribed to him 
by those who have depicted his character. 

6. This Treatise has further a most 
important bearing upon the question as 
to whether Robert Browne in heart ever 
really conformed to the Church of Eng- 
land. It may be said that he certainly 
seems at this time to have been at least 
a little more favorable to the Established 
Church than in former years, but he also 
says in one place, where he has been 
writing concerning the “state of the 
Church,” that he has “ conceiled some 
matters, offensiue to be delt in,” so that 
he may have left some things unsaid 
which we might be glad to know. No 
other known writing of his, however, of 
which we have any remains, gives so 
good an idea of his views at this time 
concerning the Church of England and 
church discipline as this. (A whole 
“platforme” of Church discipline, the 
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product of his thinking after his outward 
conformity began, forms part of the 
Treatise. ) 

7. Lastly, the words in this letter, 
“For before my first voiag beyond sea, 
and sence my last retourne,” unless very 
loosely used, suggest, contrary to Dr. 
Dexter, that Robert Browne after all did 
visit the continent more than once. This 
will require the historian again to look 
over the accounts of his life given by 
Fuller, Heylyn, Collyer, etc., and thus 
to reconstruct the story of the early part 
of Browne’s career as may be possible 
and necessary. 

The writer believes that the result of 
such reconstruction will be inoutlinetothis 
general effect : That Robert Browne went 
to Holland and very likely to Middel- 
burg twice, first in the latter half of 1579, 
or early in 1580, and but for a short time; 
that there he may have joined Cart- 
wright’s congregation, but probably fall- 
ing in with Dutch Anabaptists or with 
those of a tendency toward Anabaptist 
views, he soon became dissatisfied even 
with Cartwright’s ideas of reformation, 
and, on his return to England or before, 
finding that at Norwich there were a 
large number of Dutch people of some- 
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what advanced views, he journeyed 
thither; that among the Dutch in Nor- 
wich he met with his first successes, and 
that after a time he was able to win to 
his way of thinking a small company 
composed chiefly of English, but also of 
at least one or two Dutch people; that in 
the autumn of 1581 he returned to Mid- 
delburg, this time bringing most of his 
little company with him; that here in 
1582 his three earliest and best known 
books were published; that in 1583 
he left Holland forever and crossed 
to Scotland; that during the next two 
years or so he must have been much of 
the time in various prisons, where his 
ardent hopes of reformation were to a 
considerable extent successfully crushed, 
and that at the time this letter to Mr. 
Flower was written, sick at heart and 
impaired in bodily and mental powers, he 
seems like a man in the dark seeking for 
that which he nowhere can find, even the 
elusive golden via media between conform- 
ity and nonconformity, where he might en- 
joy liberty of conscience and freedom 
from bodily punishment,—a road, how- 
ever, that unfortunately had not been 
opened to the public in his day! 
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What 


is God? 


BY H. C. HOWE 


Anp what is God? The Blacksmith truly 
says, 

God is the anvil, and the hammer, fire 

And iron, and the bare space beside the door, 

And patient horses waiting to be shod; 

To which the farmer, God is April days 

And broken ground, and sunbrowned arms 
that tire 

Holding the plough handles while the glebe is 
trod 

From chill daybreak until day is no more. 

What is God’s will? Hear the woodchopper 
speak: 

To hew the forest down and let the sun 

In on the shadowed ground; my axe and I 

Are ministers that serve God’s sacred will; 

The Planter answers, from the living creek, 

I turn the streams, and let the water run 

Upon the sands and plant my orchards still 

As God desires, beneath the brazen sky. 


The mountain goat knows God, God is the 
rock 

And the scant cleft-sprung herbage, and the 
plain 

With dwindling trees, and cascade’s cooling 
spray; 

And watchful eagle soaring slowly past; 

The spotted pickerel darting with a shock 

Upon his prey sees God in every stain 

In the bottom sand, cool hollows overcast, 

And water weeds that hold green light of day. 


Hear the wind laugh that drives the tumbling 
cloud: 

I am God’s will, and move in his domain, 

The broad sea-bosom, and the mountain-top, 
Across the western sun, and through the night. 
God’s are we all, respond the starry crowd, 
We look on lovers and on hopeless pain, 

We know God watches for our twinkling light, 
We are his will, as is the least dew drop. 
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The Life of Gladstone 


BY WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN 


HE biographer of Burke and of 
Cobden, the best living writer of 
vigorous .and resonant English 

prose, and equipped also with an ample 
experience in public affairs, Mr. Morley 
needed no 
special warrant 
of personal as- 
sociation or of 
a formal nomi- 
nation to the 
office for un- 
dertaking a life 
of Gladstone.* 
But because he 
did undertake 
it on these 
grounds, the 
task became as 
laborious and 
exacting as it 
was already 


challenging 


and conspicu- 
ous. He passed 
under an _ obli- 
gation to his 
countrymen, to 
all English- 
speaking peo- 
ples, to the 
thoughtful reading public of the world: an 
obligation to do his work in full detail. He 
must make a complete and fortified ac- 
count of that long life which is doubtless 
of wider interest than any other that be- 
longs to England in the nineteenth cen- 
tury—a life which he justly compares 
with but two other contemporary careers, 
Cavour’s and Lincoln’s, 

All this he has done, and with a spirit 
and ability incontestably adequate to his 
wide responsibility. He has done more, 
much more. Judgment, insight, sym- 
pathy, good taste, literary skill—these 
high gifts have been fairly lavished on 
his imposing theme. He has not merely 
told the story of a wonderful career; he 
has found and followed the right “ bio- 

*THr LIFE OF WILLIAM Ewart GLADSTONE. 
By John Morley. 3 vols. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $10.50 net. 


graphic clue” to it all. He has disclosed 
with consummate clearness an extraordi- 
narily intricate character. He has solved 
the riddle of a personality that puzzled 
half the world. More still: in these three 
ample volumes are many chapters and 
episodes that may separately tempt a 
desultory interest and fill an idle hour, 
but for an interest more sustained and 
serious, an appetite more robust, the 
whole is an abundant but an ordered 
feast. Here is no loose, rambling train 
of anecdote and incident, no mere ar- 
rangement of documents and drawing of 
inferences, but a free and flowing narra- 
tive, a firm-jointed, whole biography, a 
stately, balanced, fascinating book. 

Let me put my praise of it in the sim- 
plest way, and hasten—lest in this brief 
space I omit it altogether—to make what 
abatement of it my mood permits. Not 
particularly given to the steady reading 
of long books, I have followed this un- 
deviating narrative of nearly two thou- 
sand generous pages with an interest that 
caught fire at the beginning, never once 
went out, and tose at the end to a glow- 
ing enthusiasm. No partisan of Glad- 
stone, I was won to respect, to faith, to 
admiration, toaffection,and was stirred by 
the closing scenes to an emotion which I 
did not think that any pen but that long 
silent pen of Macaulay could ever arouse 
in me again with parliamentary battle- 
pieces and the arrayal of English scenes 
and characters and classes, and that old 
pomp of a funeral in Westminster Ab- 
bey. 

The mention of Macaulay’s name sug- 
gests a way to state plainly how I think 
that Mr. Morley, without any derogation 
from the striking excellence of his work, 
might have adapted certain parts of it to 
the needs of readers not familiar with all 
the men and causes that have arisen in 
English politics since the first Reform 
Bill. With his decision to make the book 
a biography and not a history no reader 
has a right to quarrel. But there are 
places, particularly in the first two vol- 
umes, where readers may consider that 
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he has not been at sufficient pains to ac- 
quaint them with questions, situations, 
personalities, which they must under- 
stand if they would understand the 
course and attitudes of the central figure. 
Macaulay’s plan of stating, sweepingly 
and strikingly, the elements of situations 
and the strong points on both sides of a 
question, of picturesquely grouping 
characters and forces, might have been 
the best plan for dealing with such sub- 


Gladstone. 


jects as Maynooth and the Divorce Law, 
the Oxford movement and the Eastern 
Question. Of course, we all know now 
what serious faults there are in Macau- 
lay’s presentments: faults of too great 
emphasis and too glaring contrasts and 
superficial analysis. But no one has ever 
pointed out those faults more clearly 
than Mr. Morley. We would gladly 
trust him to use a method whose peculiar 
temptations he so thoroughly under- 
stands, and which he has shown that he 
knows how to use skillfully and brilliant- 
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ly. We would have welcomed, for ex- 
ample, such portraits of Peel and 
Disraeli, of Granville and Hartington, as 
he has made for us of the friends and the 
adversaries of Burke. Without distinct 
conceptions of Gladstone’s associates and 
opponents it i: hard to be sure that we 
have the right human insight into his 
conduct in certain crises. 

And with all the advantage there is in 
studying a life from its inner sources, we 
cannot estimate it 
aright without a 
constant reference to 
its outer aspect and 
its mutual inpinge- 
ments with other 
lives. Sometimes, I 
think, a reader will 
fear that he is too 
sedulously accom- 
panying Gladstone, 
enlightening and 
elevating as that 
companionship i s; 
that it would be bet- 
ter to withdraw 
from him a little 
oftener; to take 
one’s stand in the 
crowd about him and 
observe him from 
a slight remove; to 
close the open book 
of his motives and . 
impulses and go into 
the House of Com- 
mons and hear him 
speak. I do not 
mean that Mr. 
Morley neglects to 
show us Gladstone 
from these points 
of view; he does 
observe him in these ways, and al- 
ways with a rare balance of sym- 
pathy and judgment. My feeling is mere- 
ly that he might oftener have turned 
from the diary, and particularly from the 
letters—by no means Gladstone’s hap- 
piest means of expression—to the tracts 
and speeches, the books and articles, and 
to the talk and writings of other men 
about him. But these two general stric- 
tures, if they are just at all, hardly apply 
to the admirable third volume. There, 
scarcely any means to explain, to illus- 


trate, to vivify, is neglected or used 
otherwise than skillfully and powerfully ; 
and because this is so, one is almost 
tempted to attribute the method in the 
earlier parts to an inclusive and artistic 
plan. There is an effect of cumulation, 
of drawing ever. nearer to an ever swell- 
ing theme, of the renewal of an energy 
which, in fact, has never waned. The 
sense one gets of being at last in the 
very midst of the action is indescribably 
exhilarating to one’s interest and stimu- 
lating to one’s own imagination. It is as 
if we had long been watching a distant 
vessel, at first small on the horizon, slow- 
ly advancing and growing and rising up 
out of the sea, but with many a stop and 
curious tack and some long, outward 
reaches, as though it were perplexed 
about its bearings ; and now it stands up 
clear above the great curve of the ocean, 
and with a firm and steady course comes 
straight our way, until at last we see 
the foam at the prow, we hear the beat- 
ing engines and the shouting voices, we 
feel our own slight craft rocking with 
its mighty wash, and then, even as it 
passes, a mist falls down and mantles it, 
and it goes staggering onward, like a 
great ghost, into the unknown. 

It is hard to see how any but a very 
cynical reader of this book can cling to 
the doubts of Gladstone that have always 
found lodgment in a considerable number 
of minds: I do not mean doubts of his 
integrity or even of his adherence to his 
own difficult ideals, but of his fitness to 
be associated with the greatest good men 
of his century and with the famous 
champions of English liberty in other 
centuries. For my own part, I was 
amused at my own boyish ardor in the 
matter of his principal rivalry when—the 
book scarce finished—I chanced to find 
an American woman, in a review of Mr. 
Bryce’s “ Contemporaries,” hinting at a 
superiority in Disraeli of sincerity as well 
as ability, and contrasting their courses 
during our American Civil War. Mr. 
Morley, and Gladstone himself, make 
enough, in all conscience, of an error of 
Gladstone’s judgment at that time, which, 
in the knowledge he then had of Ameri- 
can affairs, was rather unfortunate than 
egregious or deeply discreditable. It 
was, in truth, no such simple matter for 
a foreigner to make up his mind on one 
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side of our great controversy, as Mr. 
Morley intimates when he mention’s 
Cairnes’s “ Slave Power” and but two 
of Olmsted’s books as sufficient material 
for an understanding of it and enough to 
justify an Englishman in disregarding 
the entire Southern contention. 

But the sting I found in this American 
woman’s partiality came, no doubt, from 
a deeper resentment at the hardness of 
another rare, illustrious woman; from 
the pathos of that last interview when the 
old Minister, growing blind and deaf, 
laid down before the old Queen the in- 
tolerable burdens he had borne so long. 
“When I came into the room,” he en- 
tered in his diary, “and came near to 
take the seat she had now for some time 
courteously commanded, I did think she 
was going to ‘break down.’” But she 
did not break down. On the contrary, 
the conversation, as he tells us, “ may be 
called neither here nor there. Its only 
material feature was negative. “There 
was not one syllable on the past except ” 
that she thanked him too profusely for 
an old service to her family! And this 
for a leave-taking of the servant who 
had first been sworn of her Privy Coun- 
cil fifty-three years before, of the states- 
man who had lighted up her whole long 
reign not more by the splendor of his 
deeds and talents than by the white ex- 
ample of a life as pure as her own. Mr. 
Morley forbears comment, but we may 
recall a remark which he has made else- 
where: that women do not judge charac- 
ter either so soundly or so kindly as men, 
because they do not know so well the 
ordeals of practical life which teach both 
justice and character. 

Country squires and Bagehot’s “ en- 
joying English gentlemen” may go on 
judging him as women judge, tho they 
cannot be as hard as the best woman can 
with a man that is not on her side. Lord 
Salisbury showed in his admirable 
memorial speech in the Lords that even 
a Tory could apply to this character a 
more masculine standard and that mas- 
culine sense of integrity which Lord 
Derby had showed long ago when he 
kept trying to draw Gladstone away 
from the Peelite group to take in the 
party of birth and property the place 
which for want of him was falling to 
Disraeli. But few of Lord Salisbury’s 








class would join, even yet, in his tribute 
to “a great Christian man.” An Ameri- 
can, to measure Gladstone’s moral hero- 
ism when he came at last to trust com- 
pletely his own liberal sympathies and 
convictions, particularly in his fight for 
Ireland, must come by some chance into 
a realization of the prejudice he defied— 
of its might in England, and of its qual- 
ity. A good tho unpleasant way to sense 
it is to speak out innocently for Ireland 
and Gladstone before an enjoying Eng- 
lish gentleman—enjoying, let us say, a 
cup of tea, with an elaboration of refined 
enjoyment few Americans can acquire, 
and conversing over it with the ripest 
culture and with the last Oxford modu- 
lation in his tones. The experience that 
follows makes one feel that the epithet 
“bloody” and the invective “damn 
your eyes,” tho now confined to cockneys 
and sailors, are fairly accurate expres- 
sions of an English mood which is not so 
circumscribed. 

Gladstone began himself with a great 
weight of prejudice, tho his prejudg- 
ments were of a different sort; and that 
he did not have the “ unalterable per- 
severance in the wisdom of prejudice ” 
which Burke thought so valuable in Eng- 
lish character, is the reason why many 
Englishmen have never understood him 
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and never will. He puzzles Americans 
another way. They cannot understand 
why he should so long have borne the 
burden. They cannot understand how, 
in 1864, he precipitated a crisis by words 
which seem to them innocuously mild, 
by venturing to hold “that every man 
who is not presumably incapacitated by 
some consideration of personal unfitness 
or of political danger is morally entitled 
to come within the pale of the constitu- 
tion.” That sentence did, in truth, stand 
for a prodigious progress, for the lifting 
of mountains. The strength and the 
fineness of those loyalties and traditions 
with which he began, the glorious free- 
dom which at the last he had honestly 
earned by trying out every other prin- 
ciple in society—these are the poles of 
this statesman’s greatness, the marks of 
his growth and range. His loyalties were 
to no selfish interests, but to ancient bul- 
warks of authority, to inspiring glamours 
of antiquity, above all, to solemn and 
mystical religious ideals. 

And his progress was not the measure 
of his weakness or his insincerity. For an 
answer to that sometimes openly de- 
clared but oftener hinted and intimated 
charge, for the clue to the puzzle of his 
life, Mr. Morley wisely goes into his 
most inner and individual nature and 
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experience. It is to be found in the long, 
exalted letter which he wrote to his 
father on leaving Oxford, desiring his 
consent to enter the Church; in the 
searching rules he had even earlier made 
for himself—binding himself to strive 
for the spirit of love, of sacrifice, of pur- 
ity, of energy—trules which there is mul- 
tiplied evidence to show that he obeyed 
every day of his life; in his unequaled 
industry, tho he had no need to work; in 
his choice, for a charity to which he gave 
a great part of his time, of the hardest 
and most thankless and dangerous of all 
fields—the field of “the great sin of great 
cities.” In these records of a majestic 
conscience and a tireless sympathy lies 
the true explanation of what his great 
world saw and wondered at. 

In these and in the powers and equally 
marked peculiarities of his mind and 
temperament; for he was from the 
first “a character.” The 
novelist who should in- 
vent for us such an- 
other might rest in 
security of fame. 
As it is here dis- 
closed it reminds 
one strikingly of 
Lincoln’s, now by 
likeness and now 
by contrast. Fora 
while, indeed, I 
could not help re- 
marking a little en- 
viously how far more 
fortunate this English 
leader was than ours in all 
the earlier parts of his life—in 


his home of wealth, his vigorous, suc- 


cessful father, his Eton and Oxford, his 
friendships with such men as Hope and 
Hallam, his sitting under Newman, his 
tutelage from Peel, his easy entrance into 
politics and office—all so unlike that 
story we know of the young prairie 
giant. The strength and happiness Glad- 
stone got from culture and from charmed 
associations were indeed great. He him- 
self, however, put his finger on a joint in 
his armor that rougher rearing might 
have mended, when he says: “ There 
was a singular slowness in the develop- 
ment of my mind, so far as regarded its 
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(Miss Catherine Glynne married William E. 
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opening into the ordinary aptitudes of the 
man of the world.” And how shall we 
hold it against him that he had better 
opportunities than another if he took 
every one of them as an opportunity for 
self-improvement and for service? Or 
that the best of all our modern life was 
open to him if he pressed into it with a 
great desire to live it all the noblest way? 
It is true Fis character was not simple, 
but highly complex, delicately fretted 
and ramified with as elaborate an archi- 
tecture as ever was displayed in the build- 
ing of aman. But how shall we belittle 
him for that if nevertheless he had a 
spirit great enough to run through it all 
like the fire of a furnace, as a strong 
heart pours red blood through arteries 
and veins? A powerful and ardent soul 
informing an intricate character, and 
wielding to good purpose an elaborate 
machinery of talent—this is the 
Gladstone Mr. Morley pre- 
sents to us. His concep- 
tion is of a_ trained 
athlete—t he athlete 
and champion of 
morality, justice, 
liberty; a wrestler 
with old wrongs 
and an uprooter of 
the prejudice of 
centuries; a strong 
swimmer for 
whom life had pre- 
sented no fit oppor- 
tunity if it were not a 
stormy sea. The tone 
and manner of the whole 
book is chosen well. It is 
that of addressing squarely the largest 
human motives; of literary wholesome- 
ness ; of an advocate warmed, full-voiced, 
but deliberate and confident. One feels 
throughout the tough fiber of English 
character and the English constitution, 
and the sinew of the champion of change. 
The inestimable value of Gladstone to 
England was in his turning the currents 
of public opinion and shaping the body 
politic to face a new age of progress and 
of freedom. But the value of this splen- 
did life was universal. It made the best 
qualities of mankind not merely effective, 
not merely praiseworthy in a sober garb, 
but brilliant and fascinating. Whoever 
will not surrender them to force shall 
have forever the light of that golden 
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lamp which, in Mr. Morley’s noble figure, 
he always upheld. Whatever new leader 
shall anywhere arise in the long fight for 
reverence, reason, culture, purity, justice, 


rd 


liberty, they shall be inspired with his 
dauntless energy, they shall hearten their 
followers with his name. 

Duruam, N, c, 


A Macedonian Appeal to the American 
Conscience 


{It is not wise to publish the name of the writer of this article, who is a resident 


of Turkey. 
EDITOR. ] 


HERE isa story in an ancient book 
about a man who dreamed one 
night that he saw a certain Mace- 

donian standing on the shore and shout- 
ing a plea to the dreamer to aid his coun- 
trymen. So moved was the seer by this 


summons that he felt it to be a divine 
call and started off the next day to do 
what he could in the line desired. 

There rings in the ears of the writer 
to-day a similar appeal, and he sends it 


on to the men of conscience across the 
sea. He is well aware, however, that an 
appeal to the conscience is useless where 
there is no ability to act. Hence the ob- 
ject of this article is not only to show 
the desperate need of help for Macedonia, 
but also to show that the United States 
of America can and shonld give such 
help. 

There is a tendency in some quarters 
to salve the conscience with the remark 
that the newspaper reports of atrocities 
are doubtless much exaggerated. In the 
past there has been some foundation for 
this charge. It is impossible adequately 
to impress those who have not lived in 
Turkey with the weight of tyranny 
which bears upon the people ordinarily 
and daily. But in their efforts to do so 
the Bulgarian papers have exaggerated 
so much, have lied so unblushingly, have 
fabricated so many outrages, have cried 
“Wolf” so often, that now, when the 
wolf is tearing the flock and seems likely 
to annihilate it, the outside world listens 
in semi-indifference. 

The present situation, however, is such 
as to make one rather wish to minimize 
than to exaggerate its horrors, lest the 


He knows of what he speaks, and what he says deserves attention.— 


easy-going shrink from facing the facts 
squarely and the fastidious turn from them 
in disgust. Even one of the Bulgarian- 
hating Greeks lately told me that he 
could not sleep nights for thinking of 
certain things which eye-witnesses had 
related to him as occuring in the Monas- 
tir region. An English friend also tells 
me of a young German who was in that 
district in a capacity which threw him 
with the soldiery. Not being gifted with 
official Germany’s usual cold-blooded 
complacency toward wholesale murder 
(when committed by those who can be- 
stow railway. concessions), he threw up 
his situation and fled the region in dis- 
may. In order that Americans may be 
informed of the condition of affairs I 
select a few instances which come from 
such trustworthy sources as to preclude 
any doubt of their truthfulness. 

A former pupil of an American school, 
where every effort is made to inculcate 
truthfulness as a cardinal virtue, came in 
as a refugee from the ruined village of 
Smilevo. This was the place which the 
soldiery burned and to which they then 
compelled the villagers to return from 
their hiding-place in the woods. Of these 
non-combatants many were “killed, 
wounded and missing.” A younger sis- 
ter of the woman mentioned is missing. 
This woman confirms the statement of 
others that soldiers threw little children 
into burning buildings. Other people 
were shot in trying to run out of burning 
houses. Six maidens, seeing the orgy 
going on in the village, made a dash for 
the woods. Soldiers chased and quickly 
overtook them. Their screams were 
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heard for about an hour. Then silence 
fell and the soldiers returned to the vil- 
lage, without taking the trouble to bury 
the corpses. And that deed of hell was 
committed in the twentieth century, no 
further from Buda Pest, the handsome 
capital of Hungary, than is Philadelphia 
from Cincinnati. 

In a certain hospital is a woman whom 
a friend of mine has seen. She has five 
great gashes on her head and neck. She 
was fleeing from her village with her 
baby in her arms when a cavalier on 
horseback attacked her. As she instinct- 
ively threw up her hand to protect her 
head four of the fingers were sliced off. 
She says that she dropped her baby and 
it was hacked to pieces by the valiant 
warriors. And German officialdom (I 
charge not the German nation with such 
crimes) may chuckle that the Turk is 
given a “ free hand.” 

The late official order forbidding the 
troops to bring any more kidnapped chil- 
dren into Monastir may have puzzled 
some American readers. This shows that 
they live where the practice of sodomy is 
not common. 

It is better to draw the veil over details 
at this point. There are certain general 
facts* which may be stated. Men who 
have been over as much of the ground 
as the Turks will allow them to estimate 
that 140 villages have been burned in the 
Monastir Vilayet. Let us divide this by 
two. These villages probably average 
over 100 houses each, but let us divide 
this also by two. With an average of five 
people to a house you have 17,500 people 
homeless (less those who have been 
killed), and winter not two months off. 
Or, taking the highest estimate, you have 





* Since writing the above, more accurate sta- 
tistics have come to hand. A gentleman with the 
best facilities of any one, except the Turkish offi- 
cers, for learning the facts gives the figures follow- 
ing as the result of careful investigation: 

Total 


Villages houses 


District. 
d 


Monastir 

Demir Hissar 

Kitchevo 

Krushevo 

, 1 10,392 
Krushevo City had shops and houses burned. 


Grand total 
. Counting 5 to a house, at least 50,000 are home- 
ess. 


10,288 
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70,000 people in this condition (minus 
those killed). There was a great outcry 
in America last year over lack of coal to. 
warm good houses. What if the houses 
themselves had been lacking? 

It is a notorious fact, already widely 
reported, that after the only doctor in 
Krushevo had been killed, the only drug 
shop destroyed, and wounded people 
(mostly women) were lying in bare, 
looted houses in a dreadful condition, 
Hilmi Pasha, the good Hilmi Pasha, In- 
spector-General of the Province, ap- 
pointed to introduce Austro-Russian “ re- 
forms ”—Hilmi Pasha refused the Sis- 
ters of Mercy permission to carry medi- 
cines to the place. “ It is a condition and 
not a theory which confronts us.” 

“ But,” it is argued, “the Bulgarians 
are just as savage as the Turks.” Let 
us see. I admit that America herself has 
suffered at the hands of Bulgarians in 
the outrageous capture of Miss Stone 
and the blackmail levied for her release. 
But no violence was done the person of 
the captive. And the great American na- 
tion is just enough to remember that the 
women and babies of the Monastir region 
had no part in planning or executing the 
capture. And, after all, would it have 
occurred if there had been good govern- 
ment in Macedonia? 

The most brutally barbarous acts yet 
done by Bulgarians were the throwing of 
a bomb into an open-air theater in Sa- 
lonica, where many women and some 
children were seated, and the placing of 
the infernal machine which wrecked the 
train near Adrianople. In the latter case 
several Turkish women were hurt. But 
the committee had warned the railway 
not to transport passengers. The man 
who placed the bomb did not know that 
women would be hurt, altho he may not 
have cared. My point is that he did not 
lay his hands upon and slaughter women 
directly. And the women were not vio- 
lated before (or after) being wounded. 
So also the well-dressed Salonica dames 
whose screams filled the air when the 
bomb: burst near them—altho none of 
them were hurt—were subjected to no 
nameless outrages, such as have become 
so common in the Adrianople and Monas- 
tir districts that reports of them scarcely 
excite comment. But, granting that the 
Bulgarians were just as bad as the Turks 
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in every respect, would that not be all the 
more reason for stopping the whole 
ghastly carnival of outrage? Were there 
none but armed insurgents and soldiers 
in the country it might be a different mat- 
ter. But shall unarmed and helpless 
women and children be tortured and done 
to death and no man lift a finger? The 
Macedonian cry for help is plain, pierc- 
ing, heart-rending. 

But it is claimed that the United States 
has no responsibility in the matter. Has 
he no responsibility who, with a good re- 
volver in his hand, sees a ruffian choking 
a woman to death in an alley? “ Ah, but 
the cases are not parallel.” Very well, 
change the illustration. Has he no re- 
sponsibility who sees an officer trying to 
rescue a maiden from two or three kid- 
napping “ cadets,” who are dragging her 
to a bawdy house, when his strong arm, 
or the weapon in his pocket, might turn 
the scale? 

“But America can’t go to war with 
Turkey.” No, America is too far away 
to wage a successful war with Turkey. 
But America can stop the excesses which 
the Turkish soldiery are committing to- 
morrow—if she will. How so? 

The British nation is deeply stirred by 
the state of affairs in European Turkey. 
So is France, but she is so tied to Russia 
(whom nothing but her appetite ever 
stirs) that she will do nothing. England 
hesitates and is distracted because of her 
fear that the history of the Armenian 
affairs will be repeated. She wished then 
to intervene, but found that her European 
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neighbors were preparing, the moment 
she became embroiled with Turkey, to 
make a united attack upon and humiliate 
her, if they did not even dismember her 
Empire. It lies with the United States 
to prevent a repetition of that history. 
She owes England a heavy debt of grati- 
tude for her attitude during the Spanish 
War. Now is a golden opportunity to 
pay the debt. In short, let America say 
to England: “Go ahead and take such 
measures as you think best to establish 
order in Macedonia. If any Power but 
Turkey attacks you, count on me to come 
to your side.” The simple knowledge 
that such an agreement existed would 
prevent any need of carrying it into op- 
eration. The sole result would be that 
England would be given a commanding 
position in the European “ Concert,” and 
the other Powers would hasten to adopt 
her suggestions and co-operate with her 
in carrying them out, lest she get too 
great an influence over Turkey by doing 
it alone. That this would be the result 
is the opinion of every Englishman and 
American on the scene of disturbances. 
Of course, America must be ready to 
back her promise by force if necessary. 
But her very readiness would make it un- 
necessary. 

Hence I contend that the American 
conscience should be moved by the Mace- 
donian cry of to-day, since it is entirely 
in America’s power, without taking any 
rash step, and without firing a gun, to 
grant the relief for which that cry pleads. 


TurRKEy, 
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My Evolution Theory 


BY ANNA TEMPLE WHITNEY 


I po believe with all my heart 

That dogs as little puppies start. 
That tiny kittens cats will make 
If they the proper method take. 


That eggs change into cock or hen, 
And baby-boys turn into men. 

And apes now swinging on the trees 
Had parent apes for centuries. 


But oh, confusion worse confounded! 
This theory wise men have sounded: 
That dog and cat and cock and hen, 
And little apes and great big men, 


Were all one time mixed up together, 
And knew not which was which, nor whether 
The dog would be a crowing hen, 
Or man an ape, or apes be men. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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The Discoverer of Radium: Madame 
Curie at Home 


BY MADAME J. W. BIENSTOCK 


[Madame @ienstock, who is a graduate of the Woman’s Superior Normal School 
at Sévres, near Paris, where Madame Curie is one of the professors, has held the chair 
of Fhysical and Natural Sciences at the Girls’ College of Tours, and now—tho on leave 
cf absence—fills the same post in one of the girls’ colleges of the city of Paris. To 
her statement about Madame Curie’s thesis for the doctorate of philosophy may be 
added the fact that from this thesis was made up the interesting article credited to her 
published by THE INDEPENDENT of June 25.—EDITOR. ] 


ADAME SKLODOWSKA- 
CURIE, the learned discoverer of 
radium, iives in the suburbs of 

Paris, far from the center of the great 
city. Of course, I do not refer to the 
fashionable center, to the Boulevards and 
the Opera, but to the University center, 
to the Sorbonne and the grand special 
schools. Just outside the walls of the 


capital, in a little one-story house, are to 
be found Monsieur and Madame Curie. 

I called there recently, and it was Ma- 
dame Curie herself who opened the door 
when I rang, and who led me right into 





her study. A writing table, two rather 
hard armchairs, two others with straw 
bottoms, a couple of bookcases with 
glass doors through which you could see 
volumes, papers and vials thrown to- 
gether pellmell, an iron stove in the mid- 
dle of the room—such is the furnishing of 
this plain study, where curtains, rugs and 
hangings are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. In fact, the whole little abode is 
furnished in this same simple fashion. 
You quickly perceive that you are in a 
spot where no thought is given to mate- 
rial comforts, and whose inmates are 
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wholly wrapped up in their studies, with 
neither the time nor the means to con- 
sider useless things. 

The mistress of the house is as sim- 
ple in her attire as is the furniture. You 
perceive this at the first glance. Her 
dress is so plain that nothing can be said 
about it. No thought has been given as 
to how it fits. It is evident that all at- 
tempt at what the English call smartness 
is quite foreign to this soul. And yet na- 
ture has. adorned Madame Curie with 
certain charms that more than one ele- 
gant Parisienne might envy. She is tall, 
well proportioned, with magnificent light 
yellow delicate wavy hair, which har- 
moniously frames a fine straight fore- 
head. The features of her face are fine 
and regular; the eyes a light blue, very 
expressive and soft; the mouth alone, 
with its thin lips, giving a slight touch of 
hardness to the expression of the physiog- 
nomy. But whatever hardness is there 
quickly disappears when Madame Curie 
speaks and becomes animated in conver- 
sation. 

Madame Curie, who is now thirty-six 
years old, was born in Warsaw. Her 


early education was acquired at the high 


school of her native city. On leaving 
school, as her parents were not rich, she 
tried to earn a little money by giving les- 
sons to small children. But this thank- 
less task did not satisfy the young wom- 
an, in whom a thirst for higher things 
soon began to show itself. Instead of 
teaching others, she longed to study and 
learn herself. The vision of going to 
the University began to haunt her. But 
Russia does not encourage the intellec- 
tual development of women and shuts the 
doors of her universities to them. So 
Russian girls who wish to complete their 
studies must go forth to foreign lands, 
to Germany and Switzerland, and espe- 
cially to France. 

It is easy to imagine the difficulties of 
all sorts which now stared this young 
woman in the face, particularly as she 
was almost penniless. But youth is brave 
and sanguine, especially when the aim is 
a noble one. So at the age of twenty 
Mademoiselle Sklodowska started for 
Paris. She has told me the story of her 
first year at the French University. She 
first obtained permission to try for 
the degree of master of sciences. She 
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still has vividly before her the material 
hardships of her student life at that time, 
and the anxieties that beset her on all 
sides. She was never sure of where next 
day’s meal was to come from, but forgot 
all in the joy of acquiring new knowl- 
edge. 

During this arduous period of post- 
graduate study an unexpected and im- 
portant change occurred in the prospects 
of the young student, who, till then, was 
wholly absorbed in her work. Made- 
moiselle Sklodowska found herself mak- 
ing experiments in the chemical labora- 
tory side by side with a young man who 
had already attracted the attention of 
his professors, who saw in him the prom- 
ise of a remarkable scientist. This young 
man, Pierre Curie, began to take a sin- 
cere interest in the young woman by his 
side. He gave her the advantage of his 
wider experience in study and in life. 
They spent many hours each week work- 
ing at the same table. In a word, study 
brought them together, and love united 
them. When Monsieur Curie, after some 
brilliant scientific labors, obtained a pro- 
fessorship, which gave him a modest in- 
come, he married Mademoiselle Sklo- 
dowska. 

Monsieur Pierre Curie, who is to-day 
one of the professors in the Paris School 
of Industrial Physics and Chemistry, is 
as simple and as modest as his wife, who, 
since their marriage, has been associated 
with him in all his scientific work. I may 
even say that they are not without a cer- 
tain physical resemblance. Monsieur 
Curie is tall, slender, blond, with dark 
blue eyes, which light up a frank, pleas- 
ing face. 

At the start, the material situation of 
the young couple was not very bright. 
Neither had any fortune, and with the 
few thousand francs which they earned 
it was no easy task to make both ends 
meet at the close of the year in such an 
expensive city as Paris. So they went 
out into the suburbs of the great capital, 
and established themselves in the little 
town of Bourg-la-Reine, distant two or 
three miles from the walls; and in order 
to save the railway fare, husband and 
wife, in all weathers and at all hours, 
made the journey by bicycle from their 
modest lodgings to their laboratory in 
the dingy old Rue Lhomond, where they 
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have made their important discoveries. 
When it is known that the highway from 
Bourg-la-Reine to Paris is paved much 
of the distance and incumbered in many 
ways, these goings and comings on “ the 
wheel” were not holiday rides, especial- 
ly in the case of the frail, young wife. 
Soon a child came to the struggling 
couple. The little daughter is now seven 
years old, a dear, small blonde, in good 


Curie and Four of her Students of 
The Photograph was Taken 


Madame 


health, full of life and tenderly cared for 
by the loving mother. So Madame Curie 
is not only a scientist, whose name is 
well known throughout. the world, but a 
model wife and mother, another and 
most striking example of the fact that 
the new woman does not differ in this 
respect materially from her often more 
pretentious sister. 

Last summer Madame Curie appeared 
before the distinguished examining com- 
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mittee of the Sorbonne for her degree of 
Doctor of Sciences. This body, com- 
posed of such men as Professors Lipp- 
mann, the geologist; Bouty, the phys- 
icist, and Moissan, the chemist, awarded 
her the degree with the warmest expres- 
sions of congratulation on the able way 
in which she defended her thesis. 

This thesis was devoted to a presenta- 
tion of Madame Curie’s labors and re- 


the Women’s Superior Normal School, at Sevres. 
by Another of her Students 


searches concerning radio-active bodies, ‘ 
and fully proved that an astonishing 
force has been suddenly discovered in 
nature—a force more wonderful than 
the X rays. These facts being satisfac- 
torily established, Madame Curie took 
up the examination of the rays emitted 
by the ratho-active substances as regards 
the-action exercised on them by the mag- 
netic field or induced radio-activity. But 
I do not dwell on this second part of Ma- 
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dame Curie’s thesis, which, as she her- 
self admits, attempts little more than to 
hint at what future research may accom- 
plish. She means soon to take up this 
work, and she hopes in a year’s time to 
have completed the study of this portion 
of her thesis. Full of faith and courage, 
Madame Curie, after three months of 
well-earned rest, will resume her labors 
in her husband’s laboratory and assume 
once more her professorial duties at 
Sévres. 

The Superior Normal School at 
Sévres, on the Seine near Paris, is a 
state institution, where, after a compe- 
titive examination, young women are ad- 
mitted who, on graduation, are given 
places in the girls’ colleges. This school 
does for young women what the famous 
Normal in the Rue d’Ulm, Paris, does 
for young men. In order to take part in 
the competitive entrance examination 
candidates must already have taken their 
bachelor’s degree, or an equivalent to it. 
The number of new students admitted 
each year is very small—four or five for 
the sciences and eight to ten in letters. 
The faculty is made up of the most dis- 
tinguished professors of France—such 
men as Darboux for higher geometry, 
Appell for gational mechanics, Poincare 
for physics, Perrier for the natural sci- 
ences, Van Tieghem for botany, Tan- 
nery for the general sciences, Gernez for 
chemistry, etc., while the professors for 
letters are not less celebrated. Such is 
the school and such the body of profess- 
ors with which Madame Curie is asso- 
ciated. But I anticipate a little. 

In order that a woman may have a 
chair in a girls’ college, and especially in 
those of Paris, she must have passed the 
very difficult competitive examination 
known as the “agrégation.” So when 
Madame Curie, who already held the 
master’s degree in mathematics and the 
physical sciences and had already done 
special scientific work of recognized im- 
portance, wished to secure a position in 
one of the girls’ colleges, she was met 
with the objection that she had not passed 
the agrégation. Nothing daunted, she 
set to work to prepare for this examina- 
tion in the department of mathematical 
sciences, and was received with honors 
in 1900. Madame Curie was now an 
“agrégée.” And the reward she was to 
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receive for this effort was much greater 
than she could have hoped for even in 
her most sanguine mood. Instead of a 
chair in a simple girls’ college, she was 
to be given a post in the highest of all 
the state institutions for women and to 
become the colleague of the leading pro- 
fessors of the University of Paris. She 
was to enter the Sévres school as a teach- 
er. 

In 1900, the very year Madame Curie 
passed her last examination, Monsieur 
Poincare, who filled the post of physics 
at Sévres, was chosen rector of one of 
the French universities. Thereupon, Ma- 
dame-Curie was given an appointment 
never known before in the history of the 
school. She was placed in charge of the 
courses in physics leading up to the de- 
gree which opens to its possessors the 
professorships in the women’s colleges. 
When this nomination became known at 
Sévres, consternation reigned for a mo- 
ment at the school. Never, until then, 
had a woman held a full professorship, 
except in modern languages. But here 
was a woman who was expected to teach 
one of the most difficult branches of sci- 
ence, and who was to succeed one of the 
most eminent men of science of whom 
France can boast. Would she be equal 
to the occasion? everybody asked in the 
quite study halls of Sévres. She was 
without doubt very learned, but she was 
a woman and a foreigner besides. Nor 
had she risen step by step from the low- 
er to the higher posts, but at one bound 
was placed on the top round of the pro- 
fessorial ladder. But this feeling of mis- 
trust soon disappeared when the new 
professor was seen at her task. Madame 
Curie quickly convinced even the most 
skeptical that she was in her right place. 
Her students now feel the greatest ad- 
miration for her learning and the sin- 
cerest esteem for her personality. 

Such was the report that was made to 
me when I revisited my old school home 
the other day in connection with the 
preparation of this little article. And 
when I sat last week with Madame Curie 
in her study, I completed the report by 
learning what the teacher thought of the 
pupils. She is delighted with the school 
and the students. She says that it is with 
real pleasure that she goes down to 
Sévres twice each week. She is much 
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attached to her students. Her only re- 
gret is that they are so few—five in the 
first year and four in the second. Her 
lectures for Sévres require long and care- 
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ful preparation, and it seems a pity that 
such a small number of students profit by 


them. 
Paris, FRANCE, 














Madame Curie in her Own Garden. 


Autobiography of 





From Photograph Taken by her Husband 


a Football Player 


[Every year at the end of the season the football critics select the eleven sup- 
posedly best players from the colleges of the country to form what they call “ The 


All American Team.” 


‘Theoreticaily these players are chosen from any of the colleges in 


the land, but as a matter of fact Harvard, Yale and Princeton generally make up nearly 


the entire list. 


The following article was given in an interview for THE INDEPENDENT 


by a member of last season’s “ A!l American Team ”’—the unqualified choice of all the 


critics.—EDITOR. ] 


HEN I was a boy of ten or 
twelve years I began to play 
football. I playedin a small yard 

with other small boys, and tho we were 
ignorant of rules and deficient in science 
we knew something of football traditions, 
and, clad in sweaters and wearing im- 
provised armor, we ran about the arena 
or wallowed on the sod most bravely. 

Soon after I was twelve years old I 
was sent to a small academy in Massa- 
chusetts, where they had a team com- 
posed of the larger boys who played 
against other teams of similar schools. 
It was a good teain as far as it went, and 
had the respect of us small boys. who 
carried water for the struggling heroes ; 


but it didn’t live up to the extreme rigor 
of the game. It omitted practice on ac- 
count of rain, there was no strict train- 
ing, and no one cared very much whether 
the school won or lost. In fact, at this 
school football was treated as an ordi- 
nary amusement instead of being made 
an end in life. If a fellow made a bad 
play the thought of it did not torture him 
so that he would want to go and die. 
Football here was classed with golf and 
tennis. 

We small boys admired the members 
of the football team in this school, but 
we felt that they were of our own clay 
and human. Not so was our attitude 


toward the members of the teams of the 
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great colleges to which we were going. 
In our imaginations those giant figures 
seen afar off loomed as demi-gods; we 
never for a moment doubted that 
3eecher, the Traffords, the Poes, and 
their like were superhuman. This feeling 
lasted till we actually reached college and 
came in contact with our heroes. Some- 
times it lasted even longer. 

After I had attended the little school 
for two years I was sent to one of the 
great preparatory schools, where they had 
a splendid football team which played 
matches with the best schools of the vi- 
cinity, sometimes going as far as fifty 
miles for a match. During my first year 
I only played on the second eleven, yet 
they carried me around as a substitute, so 
that I had all the fun and excitement of 
the matches without the anxiety of the 
actual player. 

Next season, however, I was put on 
the big team, and I shall never forget 
what happened to me the day after I 
played my first game. It was at once ap- 
parent to me that I had become a dif- 
ferent man in the estimation of my 
schoolmates. I was pointed out as I 
walked across the yard, and was even 
cheered as I entered the class room. I 
began to taste the intoxication of fame. 
I soon found that practicing with such a 
team that makes work of sport was very 
different from anything I had experi- 
enced on the academy team. The sense 
of responsibility was oppressive, and 
I knew what it was to lie awake worry- 
ing over my own deficiencies and those 
of the team, in which the honor of the 
school was involved. 

Besides, life during the training season 
was slavery. It was work from morning 
till night, and the restrictions were very 
annoying. All our afternoons were given 
over to field practice, and all our even- 
ings to running through signals, tackling 
the dummy, and so forth, on the floor of 
the gymnasium. 

In addition to this we had to keep up 
with our studies and attend recitations 
in the mornings, so that as we were 
obliged to go to bed at ten o’clock there 
was hardly a minute of the entire day 
that we could call our own. 

Membership in that school team was 
a great honor, but it had its drawbacks. 

People of no football experience re- 
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gard the matches as the hard features of 
the players’ season, but that is a mis- 
take. 

I was never hurt in any of the matches 
in which I participated while at this 
school. ‘That is to say, I received no in- 
jury that laid me up. I got bumped at 
times, and was sore in places for a day, 
and once I received a muscle bruise that 
kept me from play for two days, but such 
things don’t count. I never wore a nose 
guard in any of these matches. 

The school teams that we played 
against were all decent and fair; there 
was no foul play, but a fair struggle of 
the men on their physical merits, with 
‘“‘ May the best men win” the prevailing 
sentiment. 

Football, under any circumstances, is 
a fierce game, and no matter how fair 
players are injuries are liable to come. 
Every man who plays at the colleges and 
big schools loses five or six days out of a 
season on account of petty injuries, and 
by the end of the season two or three 
men out of the thirty who comprise the 
team and its supports are pretty well 
“bunged up,” but tho I have been fol- 
lowing football for many years there 
never was a man permanently injured 
while playing on any of the teams of 
which I was a member. The worst that 
ever happened to any of my comrades 
was a strained knee, putting him out for 
a season. But football is above all a 
game of personal encounter, and as long 
as this is the case—and it would not be 
football without it—there will always be 
more or less physical danger connected 
with the sport. 

From the large school of which I have 

spoken I then went to college, which I 
reached at the age of eighteen. I was a 
big, husky, heavy limbed fellow, one of 
“several hundred freshmen. I was not 
entirely a stranger, because my fame had 
preceded me from the preparatory school, 
and some of the boys of the school I had 
just been attending came on with me. 
I might parenthetically add, however, 
that several of the smaller colleges had 
already asked me to come to them, and 
offered me all kinds of inducements ex- 
cept money. 

A few days after arriving at the col- 
lege the newspaper of the institution in- 
vited all freshmen who desired to try for 
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places on the football team to present 
themselves to be tried out. I was one of 
about a hundred freshmen who answered 
this call for candidates. 

We went to a part of the football field 
and there were taken in hand by two 
coaches appointed by the captain of the 
’Varsity team. These coaches were ex- 
perienced men. They took in our points 
very fast; in fact, could tell a good deal 
about us by our general appearance. 
They are generally graduates working 
for love of their alma mater. 

The first day we practiced falling on 
the ball, the coach dribbling the ball 
along the ground and calling on a man 
to show how well he could fall on it. The 
coach superintended the operation very 
closely, rebuking any lapses of art, speed 
or vigor, and showing the correct style— 
for the coach is always one who in his 
day has been a “ crack.” 

Falling on the ball may, to the out- 
sider, seem a very simple thing, but it 
is not quite so easy as it looks. There is 
art in learning how to fall without. hurt- 
ing one’s self. It has to be done quick- 
ly under exciting circumstances, and the 
clutch on the ball has to be sure. Some 
men never can learn how to fall on the 
ball, just as some men never can learn 
how to dive. 

After a day or two of drill in falling 
on the ball we were set to tackling the 
dummy. The dummy is a suspended 
stuffed figure of the size, weight and 
shape of aman. The player rushes at it, 
seizes it and throws it down, just as if it 
was a running opponent. This is about 
as good practice as tackling a real man; 
and, of course, tackling a real man is 
hard on the man tackled, as he gets heavy 
falls. So the dummy suffers in his stead. 

After four or five days of this pre- 
liminary work the coaches had come to 
some conclusions about the men as mate- 
rial, and having picked out a freshman 
team began making us run through sig- 
nals. 

These signals are given by the quar- 
terback, calling out numbers like 7-14-12, 
3-11-9, etc. The variety of these signal 
systems is infinite. They are arbitrary, 
and the secret of them is known only to 
the coaches and the players. At the call 
of, say, 9-8-4, the play which that repre- 
sents is made, and by making it often 
thus in practice the men engaged in the 
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movement reach a certainty and swift- 
ness and massed strength that cannot be 
obtained in any other way, and are very 
effective against an enemy who does not 
understand what is coming. Of course, 
in this preliminary work there was no 
opposition to the execution of our ma- 
neuvers, and this made it much easier for 
us. 

In the fullness of time I got a place on 
the freshman team, tho I had not as yet 
shown any football genius. 

I had never been really ambitious, but 
rather a humble minded follower of foot- 
ball; in my wildest dreams it never had 
dawned on me that I might one day be 
selected to play on the ’Varsity. In my 
eyes the ’Varsity men were still super- 
human, and I was awestricken in their 
presence. I did not for a moment imag- 
ine that I could withstand one of these 
heroes. 

This spirit gave me a setback that 
might have had serious effects on my 
future, for one day I was called upon to 
go in as a substitute,and match my force 
against that of the great ones. I was 
afraid to try my best, for fear of break- 
ing some rule and angering them. Prac- 
tically I let them do as they liked with 
me, because I thought that with all their 
great experience they must know what 
was right. The consequence was that 
never again during that season was I 
called in to play with the ’Varsity, and 
for a long time I never knew the reason. 

Meanwhile, I took part in the matches 
of the freshmen. As long as we played 
against other colleges all was well, but 
one time our opponents were members of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and then we found a great change. 

Our match with these young men took 
place in a Connecticut city of about 1o,- 
000 inhabitants that was fairly bursting 
with local pride or vanity. 

We had traveled far to play the match, 
and we were very kindly treated by our 
opponents and their friends at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association building be- 
fore the play began. They seemed very 
pleasant, decent fellows. 

But on the football field a marked al- 
teration was seen. The people were bit- 
terly hostile to us. They wanted to see 
the local men win, no matter how, and 
leading them on was the Mayor and all 
the city officials. The players partici- 
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pated in this spirit, and we soon found 
that we were in the hands of the Philis- 
tines. Both referee and umpire were lo- 
cal men, and while keen to catch us vio- 
lating rules so as to put us off the field, 
they allowed their own players to com- 
mit all sorts of rule violations. It was a 
very nasty experience for us. The 
young Christians standing opposite ws 
assailed us with foul names, tempting us 
to strike them, so that we could be ruled 
out. They slugged, they kicked and com- 
mitted all sorts of fouls, and finally 
wound up by seizing the ball which we 
had fairly gained on a touchdown, run- 
ning with it, and making a touchdown 
themselves. 

We protested ; but the crowd was howl- 
ing for our blood, and the referee ruled 
against us. A little later time was called, 
and we were declared defeated. As soon 
as we returned to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association building our op- 
ponents were as sweet as ever. 

In the following spring I went out for 
spring practice. 

During the succeeding fall I received 
from the captain of the ’Varsity a circu- 
lar note, asking me to get back to college 


early so as to try for the ’Varsity team. I 
knew that I was one of many to receive 
such invitations, and I had little hope of 


success. Still I turned up at the ap- 
pointed time, and spent a week getting 
toughened by falling on the ball, tack- 
ling the dummy, etc. 

One of the coaches gave me a tip to 
the effect that the coaches generally were 
prejudiced against me, because it was 
thought that I had made a “ sandless ex- 
hibition ”’ at the time when I was called 
into play in the ’Varsity field. This was 
hint enough, and I could see where I had 
made a mistake. Luckily when I had an 
opportunity to redeem myself I was lined 
up against a ’Varsity man, who was not 
an overstrong player, and when I found 
that I could hold him even, it gave me a 
great deal of confidence. 

I soon found that I had to play hard, 
and I did play hard. A man can’t stop 
to be polite in football. 

The coaches were very different in 
their methods. Some were great drivers, 
whipping the men with their tongues, and 
dispensing opprobrium that is as brutal 
as it is, to nineteen men out of twenty, 
ineffectual—for instance, telling a play- 
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er that he was “ quitting;” others were 
quiet and civil, never abusing the men, 
but trying to make them use their wits 
to play a “ heady” game. Some told us 
how to evade the rules ; how, for instance, 
to hold a man unseen by the umpire. 

I don’t think there is much foul play in 
the big games now. I know that, fine as 
my opportunities were, I saw little of it. 
Of course, there is rough tackling, and 
men are thrown heavily, but that is al- 
lowed by the rules. There used to be a 
trick by means of which when one of the 
backs was kicking for goal, three or four 
of the opponents made a dash through 
the line and threw him heavily. The re- 
sult of that was to make him nervous. 
Next time he went to kick at goal he 
would be thinking more of the men who 
were to fall on him than of the drop kick 
he was to make. It was a good trick, but 
the new rules have wiped it out. 

After the usual preliminaries I was, 
much to my surprise, actually appointed 
to a place on the ’Varsity team. Then 
the serious business of life began. I had 
to go to the training table, and came un- 
der the despotic authority of the mana- 
ger of that institution. 

All smoking and drinking had to be 
given up, except such drinking as might 
be prescribed by the manager, an old 
and most~ experienced coach, who 
watched us with the utmost vigilance 
and austerity. Most of the men were 
cut entirely off from ales, wines, beers 
and alcoholic liquors, but there were ex- 
ceptions. Some were advised to drink 
ale for their appetites, and in my case 
they gave me whiskey in ginger ale. 
Once in a great while some player is 
given champagne. Of course, no one is 
forced to drink against his principles. 

The food is plain, but of the very best ; 
beef is the staple, and steaks and chops 
in great demand. We could have pretty 
nearly anything we wanted with the ex- 
ception of pastry. We were allowed tea 
and coffee. Toast took the place of 
bread, and we had fruit to any extent. 

But we were under orders all the time, 
and we could not eat as much as we 
wanted for lunch. We could eat heartily 
as we liked at breakfast and dinner, but 
for lunch we were on short allowance, as 
the struggle in the football field could 
not be entered upon just after we had 
eaten heartily. 
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Saturday nights this rigor slackened 
off, as we had all day Sunday in which 
to recover any tone lost by feasting, so 
we were allowed to have a regular table 
d’hote dinner, beginning with oysters 
and ending with ice cream. 

The ’Varsity games are on an ascend- 
ing scale. Our first trials each season 
are against teams from the smaller col- 
leges, which, we think, we can easily de- 
feat. At this period the team is not yet 
determined upon. Some of the men have 
only been chosen tentatively, and may be 
removed for cause seen by the captain 
without the benefit of any civil service 
rules. As the season advances the games 
grow harder and harder, and the team 
solidifies. 

Yet the games which I felt to be most 
severe have been those which came ear- 
liest in the season, before I became tough- 
ened and while the weather was still hot. 
By the time that the real big games ar- 
rived we were all in such condition that 
we were never out of wind, and at the 
game’s end could have gone on playing 
about as well as ever. 

In practice and in all the early games 
we wore protective armor and nose 
guards, but we stripped for the big bat- 
tles, being contented to risk a broken nose 
and a few injuries if we could increase 
our speed. We took much of the pad- 
ding out of our trousers and wore lighter 
shoes. 

I was in all the big games of two sea- 
sons, and had all the ordinary experi- 
ences of a man in such position, and what 
I found hardest of all was not playing, 
but waiting. 

There comes now and then a moment 
when the other side has the ball on the 
thirty-yard line, and is kicking at your 
goal, and by the rules you have to wait 
in crouching expectancy for the ball to be 
put in play. If your opponent takes his 
time it is misery—supreme, helpless mis- 
ery. 

The qualities of a football player vary 
with the position to which he is assigned. 
The center and two guards should each 
weigh about 200 pounds or more. They 
should be six footers, broad shouldered 
and deep chested. What is required is 
that they shall be strong, so that they 
can push hard, and will have the weight 
to back it. The center should be cool 
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and good at guessing what the other 
side are about to do. The tackles and 
ends should be selected chiefly for speed 
and tackling ability. 

For a quarterback the essentials are 
speed and quickness of mind and body. 
He must be able to run fast and to dodge 
well. Of course, he must have courage, 
be able to tackle effectively, and have all 
the qualities of a general perceiving the 
weakest spot in the enemy’s line, and tak- 
ing advantage of any mistakes made by 
his opponents. The quarterback should 
weigh about 150 pounds. 

For fullbacks the coaches get the heav- 
iest men possible without sacrificing 
speed. They generally weigh from 170 
to 180 pounds. The halfbacks are lighter. 

Football has not hurt me, and I doubt 
if it has hurt the colleges. It is a strenu- 
ous and most engrossing game, and when 
the season is on the men of the team 
are quite likely to have so much on their 
minds that their studies do not get the 
attention they would ordinarily receive. 
The body is so tired and the nerves so 
prostrated that it is generally a physical 
impossibility to turn one’s faculties to 
study between the practice hour and bed- 
time. But, on the other hand, the foot- 
ball season is short, and the game and its 
traditions are vigorous and healthy. 
Football tends to keep men from other 
evils, which might include smoking, 
drinking, gambling and dissipation. 

Before closing it may be interesting to 
note some of the side incidents of foot- 
ball, such as being interviewed by report- 
ers, invitations to make speeches at 
Young Men’s Christian Associations and 
public dinners, and feminine adulation, 
which frequently takes the form of let- 
ters written by unknown sentimental 
young ladies, and general all around col- 
lege idolatry. But, after all is said, I 
freely acknowledge that football, as now 
played, is no longer a recreation. It can- 
not be played for the pure fun of playing. 
The game is too hard, and we players are 
always thankful when the umpire blows 
his last whistle at the end of the season. 
But our sacrifices are worth all they cost, 
for we have fame and the emoluments of 
fame. And is not fame, when it is 
honorable and deserved, considered by all 
men one of the greatest prizes in life? 
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OR all Phillip Slevin was a fine, and 
fine-looking, fellow, and a brave 
and a courageous one, too—among 

boys—he at length discovered to himself 
that he was the veriest coward before 
one little girl. The little girl was Mary 
M’Entee—a black-haired, blue-eyed, and 
certainly winsome enough looking lassie, 
and a neighbor of his own, moreover, 
with whom he had been on the most fa- 
miliar terms since the time that both of 
them were called “ no hight at all, at all.” 
When at length he awaked—so to speak 
—one harvest to find that he was sadly 
and badly in love with Mary, and that 
he should like to tell her so, and that he 
should like to court her for a wife, all the 
courage at once left him, and, despite the 
great conceit he hitherto had had in him- 
self, he found that, after all, he was the 
most pitiful and contemptible creature in 
creation, and hadn’t the nerve of a weeshy 
wee mouse. 

As formerly, he could meet little Mary 
and chat with her on any and every sub- 
ject under the sun except the one that 
was uppermost in his heart, and, in fact, 
sticking in his throat and choking him, 
struggling to get out. Had he had any 
manly instincts about him, as he often 
remarked to himself, he should have 
found no difficulty in approaching Mary 
on such a subject, inasmuch as, by all 
signs and tokens, her affections weren’t 
pre-engaged—at least Phillip felt con- 
fident they were not pre-engaged ; tho if 
he had only known it, which he didn’t, 
there were cute people in the parish who 
could hint otherwise. Among all the 
girls of the parish, every one of whom 
had a boy, and boys, and still boys to 
spare, Mary, alone, winsome and pretty 
as she was, didn’t court with any; but, 
indeed, altho we knew it not, maybe this 
was the very thing that daunted Phillip 
most. If there had been a rival, or rivals, 
against whom he would need to take the 
field, I do believe his courage would have 
rallied to his support and spurred him 
to success. As it was, however, poor 
Phillip sighed in solitude, dallied and 
delayed, and, figuratively speaking, 
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kicked himself for a coward twice ’round 
the earth’s orbit, while still Mary courted 
with no boy, and still he feared to pay 
her court. And, at the end of two years, 
having grown desperate, he resolved to 
punish himself by exile, so early on a 
Monday morning he traveled the hills 
into Donegal town, and took his passage 
to sail for America from the port of 
Derry ten days later. And who in the 
parish wasn’t sorry when the news ran 
like a moor fire that Phillip Slevin was 
about to show them his heels? None. 
Now it was October when the nightly 
devotions usual in that month, and to 
which the boys and girls, young and old, 
thronged, were held in the Chapel. 
Father Ned, the warm-hearted but eccen- 
tric priest, took a deep, personal interest 
in his flock and zealously and jealously ° 
guided their footsteps on the narrow 
path on which they should tread, never 
hesitating even to use his good, stout 
staff when necessary, to drive them into 
that path and to keep them there. Father 
Ned had an eye that could see round a 
corner; and he used to say that with such 
people to look after he sorely needed 
such a power, “ For there are more winds 
and twists in them,” he would pathetic- 
ally add, “than in the Ainey River.” 
One abuse in particular against which, 
periodically, he was won’t to use both 
sermon and stick—use them vainly, tho 
—was that of courting without serious 
intent. And, after the Rosary on one of 
these October evénings—when Phillip 
Slevin had just had his passage a few 
days taken—Father Ned mounted the 
altar and inveighed against it again, 
sorely and sorely; in particular pitching 
into the girls of the parish at a furious 
rate, expressing his opinion that they 
would court a pair of trousers on a stick; 
while, as for the boys, he told the con- 
gregation it was a well-known fact that 
the boys used to boast it was never the 
girl they courted that they would marry. 
While he had the charge and the care of 
them, he said, he wouldn’t tolerate it 
that any girl’s name in the parish should 
be coupled with that of a boy who 
might, after a twelvemonths’ courting, 
suddenly lead a bride past her door in 
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the morning; and that if a girl was to be 
courted it had got to be done at her fath- 
er’s fireside. He let the girls and boys 
know, without any mincing of words, 
that he wouldthrash, within an inch of his 
life, any boy who courted along the 
roads; that if a girl got a little taste of 
a stick, too, she would only have herself 
to blame; that, in particular, they weren’t 
to go and come in couples to and from 
the October Rosary ; that he would watch 
out and lie in wait for such, and after 
they had got clear of his hands he’d wish 
them luck. 

As you may -well suppose, the girls 
and boys of Knockagar felt by no means 
happy under the lash of Father Ned’s 
sarcasm; for that conscience which doth 
make cowards of us al] made every one 
of them writhe as they knelt there on the 
hard floor, with his jokes and his scorn- 
ful words dropping on them like bomb- 
shells. I said every one of them writhed, 
but this was wrong. There were two 
young people in the chapel who did not 
writhe ; but, true to that instinct of poor 
human nature that makes us pleased with 
the discomfiture of others, more espe- 
cially when that discomfiture might have 
been ours, but by accident is not, keenly 
enjoyed the sore castigation which their 
less fortunate brothers and sisters were 
receiving. One of these two was Mary 
M’Entee, who was knelt close to the al- 
tar, and the other was Phillip Slevin, who 
was knelt by the door. As affliction 
draws mortals together, so does gratifi- 
cation ; as they went from the Chapel, by 
the Brably Road, Phillip, smiling at his 
downcast fellows, who had not even the 
courage to return him a look of defiance, 
beheld Mary, and drew to her, and, as 
he stepped out by her side, called her at- 
tention to the fact that, for once in their 
lives anyhow, the courting couples were 
on this night separated ; the abashed girls 
gliding along by themselves and the boys 
keeping by themselves also. Mary was 
smiling amusedly at the whole thing; 
then, observing and criticising the poor 
shamed boys and girls that passed them, 
they walked along in good humor with 
themselves over the event. But soon a 
sentence that Phillip spoke was abruptly 
broken short in the middle, and poor 
Mary, startled and frightened by hearing 
him suddenly ejaculate “Oh, good 
Lord!” turned rouna in time to ob- 
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serve Phillip drag his shoulder from out 
of Father Ned’s grasp and spring away 
from the slash of a descending staff. 

“Ho! Ho! Ho! ye disobedient repro- 
bate,” shouted Father Ned, as he sprang 
after him. “ Let me get a hold of ye.” 
But Phillip, with his heart in his mouth 
as he sped along the road, had no desire 
to obey this request ; for he knew Father 
Ned of old, and he knew well that just 
now his reverence was in no mood for 
chopping logic or listening to cold rea- - 
son. The wings that fear is said to 
give to one’s heels soon carried him out 
of the reach of Father Ned, who, after 
pausing at length to shake his stick and 
send a vengeful vow after him, returned 
to have it out with Mary. But, behold 
ye, when Father Ned came back, Mary, 
too, thinking discretion the better part of 
valor, had disappeared ! 

After mass on the Sunday following 
Father Ned, who was in an angrier mood 
than the congregation had beheld for a 
month of Sundays before, reverted again 
to the matter of the boys and girls court- 
ing, despite all his discourse and warning 
on the subject just three nights before, 
and to the fact—a fact that made his 
voice pregnant with dread portent as he 
related it—that immediately on quitting 
the Chapel that night a certain young 
man and a certain young woman, both of 
whom he could now see in the congre- 
gation, struck up together and went along 
courting as light heartedly as if he had 
just given it his blessing. 

Poor Mary, who on this day had come 
to mass filled with fear and trepidation, 
had taken care to kneel in a remote cor- 
ner, but, as Father Ned proceeded, she, 
poor girl, seemed to feel that every eye 
in the congregation was fixed on her. 
She hung her head, she blushed most 
painfully, and finally the tears came 
chasing each other down her cheeks and 
fell on the floor, giving sound—so it 
seemed to her—like the big drum of Tull- 
yard, when Phaudrig Mor swung the 
sticks. Poor Mary heard, or understood, 
little more of Father Ned’s discourse 
than I have recorded, until before he 
came down off the altar again he an- 
nounced that he wanted the couple to 
whom he referred to come to him within 
twenty-four hours’ time, till he would 
discourse them. 

There and then Mary, plucking up a 
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desperate courage, resolved she would do 
what she should have done at first—go 
to him immediately and explain her in- 
nocence and Phillip’s. Accordingly, when 
mass was over and having still knelt in 
the remote corner till almost all the con- 
gregation had gone, she got up and went 
out of the east door, and around the 
Chapel to the Sacristy, where she would 
intercept Father Ned as soon as he had 
disrobed and would clear herself in his 
eyes. When she got as far as the Sac- 
risty door, however, she felt that her 
eyes were still too red from weeping, so 
instead of going in direct she passed to 
the other side of the shrubbery clump 
which stood in front of the Sacristy door 
and window, sheltering it—to the spot 
where the old women who wanted offices 
read or confessions heard used to come 
before mass and exchange the gossip of 
their townlands while they awaited the 
arrival of Father Ned at the Sacristy— 
and here stood to air her eyes and muster 
her courage. 

By a peculiar coincidence, the minute 
after Mary had left the east door Phillip 
Slevin, who in his own way had suffered 
during Father Ned’s discourse as much 
as she in hers, quitted the west door with 
the very same resolve in his mind—to 
explain to Father Ned his complete in- 
nocence without another minute’s delay. 
When he reached the Sacristy door he 
found it necessary to go round the shrub- 
bery clump, that he might draw a long 
breath and recruit the courage that 
seemed already slipping him. And when 
Mary, hearing a foot, looked up and saw 
Phillip, with his pale face and the 
frightened look in his eyes, and knew 
that he was on the same errand as her- 
self, and thought of how he had come 
round the clump for almost the same 
purpose, she couldn’t—despite her own 
grief and mortification—restrain a smile 
that played all over her features, and then 
developed into a little ringing laugh. 
When Phillip suddenly saw Mary he 
gasped, next moment he took in the 
whole situation, and Mary’s laugh made 
him laugh also. 

“ Phillip,” said Mary, then, “ it is sore 
the heart is in me; but, when I seen the 
look you had in your face—seen you 
were as bad as I am, and worse—and 
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that both of us were on the self same er- 
rand, sure I couldn’t help myself but 
laugh at the comicality of it ’—and still 
fronting each other, both of them laughed 
again. Phillip was so overcome that he 
had to put his hands to his knees to do 
so. In a twinkling his laugh twisted off 
into a scream, for he felt himself taken 
by the collar in a firm grip, and he saw 
a big hand grip also the arm of a sudden- 
ly-silenced, spell-bound, Mary. “ Aye!” 
said Father Ned; “ Ay! at it again, out- 
side the very door of my Sacristy, and 
breaking their hearts laughing at me for 
my trouble!” As he spoke the priest 
shook the collared Phillip till the teeth 
rattled in the poor fellow’s head, and then 
he led both of them forth speechless, and 
under the gaze of the several old women 
who, having delayed to fill their holy 
water bottles, were now only gossiping 
their way across the Chapel yard, turn- 
ing their faces for home—led both of 
them forth thus, speechless, and under 
the gaze of these old women, and into the 
sacristy. He never relaxed his grip on 
Phillip’s collar or on Mary’s arm. 

“ Phillip Slevin,” Father Ned said, in 
awful tones, “is it, or is it not, your in- 
tention to marry this girl?” 

His speech instantly returned to Phil- 
lip, and with it an accession of some- 
thing or other that was probably des- 
peration rather than courage. He looked 
Father Ned. in the face, and he said, 
“Marry her? Ay, and a hundred thou- 
sand welcomes if I only thought she 
would take the likes of me.” The mur- 
der was out. 

“ And you, madam,” said Father Ned, 
sternly, “whether would you sooner 
marry or be named off the altar?” 

Mary raised her head slightly, and 
looked shyly up at the priest. “I think, 
Father Ned,” she said, “ I would rather 
marry—Phillip.” 

The amount of undue emphasis which 
she placed upon the last word was prob- 
ably too slight to be detected by a casual 
listener, still it was enough to make 
Phillip’s heart thump in his bosom. 

At their father’s expense, Mary now- 
adays occasionally tells the story to her 
daughters. But poor Phillip laughs as 
heartily at it as any of them. 
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Mr. Yeats’s Recent Writings” 


Mr. W. B. YEaTsS commands a very 
pretty prose. In general it is as easy, 
simple and expressive as any one would 
care to read. But every now and then it 
seems to trouble, and you begin to see 
its turbid and dpalescent surface mantle 
with strange shadows, illusory and un- 
defined, and yet vaguely suggestive, 
“like a half-faded curtain embroidered 
with kings and queens, their loves and 
battles and their days out hunting, or else 
with holy letters and images of so great 
antiquity that nobody can tell the god or 
goddess they would commend to an un- 
fading memory.” 

For Mr. Yeats’s work as a whole and 
for the movement of which he is a repre- 
sentative the significance of such pas- 
sages, however occasional, is not to be 
overlooked ; and in the first article of his 
Ideas of Good and Evil he himself has 
unriddled their secret. All poetry, he 
says there, consists in the consciousness 
of tradition, whether written or unwrit- 
ten. But this tradition of Mr. Yeats’s is 
evidently of a peculiar kind. Indeed, it is 
not so much what most of us in a plain 
way of life would call tradition at all, as 
the resurgence of such débris and wreck- 
age of prenatal experience as have be- 
come dislodged in some way from the 
bottom and floated up through interven- 
ing strata of consciousness to the light, 
all ghostly and startling in the moment 
of resurrection, with the evidences of 
their long, unfathomable submergence 
still clinging about them. In other words, 
it is a sort of retrospective Ahnung or 
misgiving, a boding backward to that 
other great forgotten eternity behind us. 
For this reason, declares Mr. Yeats, 
genuine poetry is always “strange and 
obscure, and unreal to all who have not 
understanding,” and, “instead of that 
manifest logic, that clear rhetoric of the 
‘popular poetry,’ glimmer[s] with 
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thoughts and images whose ‘ ancestors 
were stout and wise,’ ‘anigh to paradise’ 
‘ere yet men knew the gift of corn.’ ” 
Of these things which stir obscurely, 
like little Enceladus’s, below the con- 
sciousness of self and which, as the poet 
of his own race and its revival, he would 
like to take up into literature, Mr. Yeats 
has made a very curious and interesting 
collection in The Celtic Twilight. Per- 
haps what strikes a critical reader most 
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strongly in the traditions mirrored in 
these imaginings is their childishness, 
their moral irresponsibility, as compared 
with the deeply human significance of the 
traditions which have gone to make up 
every great original literature. There 
was something more momentous than the 
mischief of tricksy sprites behind the 
Greek drama—there was something more 
behind the romantic Celtic literature of 
the Middle Ages, or it had never laid hold 
of all Europe. 

If now one turns from this criticism 
and this collection of crude material to 
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Mr. Yeats’s recent literary use and ap- 
plication of them, one will have, it seems 
to us, a very practical test of their in- 
adequacy. It is not singular that a spirit 
with Mr. Yeats’s bent should prefer sug- 
gestion to expression. ‘But the practical 
difficulty with this kind of suggestion is 
that it is unrepresentable, that it affords 
no ground for representation to inhere in 
and simply introduces trouble and con- 
fusion into the art which attempts to rep- 
resent it. For either a work of art must 
be “neat, finite, self-contained, and ra- 
tional,” in which case it cuts off sugges- 
tion entirely; or else it must be content 
to remain more or less vague, formless 
and inane. And such we find Mr. Yeats’s 
work to be in every case where he has 
tried to catch his traditional will-o’-the- 
wisp. So it was with his “ Shadowy 
Waters ” and “ Land of the Heart’s De- 
sire.” And so it is with Jn the Seven 
Woods, where the frequent felicity of his 
verses cannot altogether disguise the 
vacuity of his figures, and, above all, with 
Where There Is Nothing, which seems 
to us little better than nonsense. 

In short, this is not the kind of thing 
that one would write if reason were on 
her seat keeping balance among the fac- 
ulties. And tho we say so with assurance, 
we say so with reluctance too, because 
we were very favorably impressed with 
some of Mr. Yeats’s earlier work. That 
one’s mind should become subdued to 
what it works in is nothing strange, and 
after what has passed it will not astonish 
the reader to find him professing a faith 
in things that are not generally believed 
in nowadays by the enlightened, in sym- 
bols and magic, and quoting copiously the 
poets of the vague, Blake, Shelley and 
Rossetti. Indeed, it begins to look a little 
as tho his writings were hypnotized, as it 
were, by force of a fixed idea, rather than 
inspired by natural enthusiasm. And it 
is just such considerations as these which 
make us suspect that the Irish Revival is 
nothing after all but another form of 
decadence, no spontaneous movement but 
an abuse of spirit, like mysticism and 
symbolism, which it resembles strikingly 
by its attempt to claim for the irrational 
a large portion in literature. Oh, how 
woful the need—were this a text to 
preach on—of some principle of authority 
in life and literature to-day! 
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Variation in Animals and Plants 


THE existence of variability in plants 
and animals is, of course, essential and 
fundamental for any process of evolu- 
tion. This has long been clearly recog- 
nized, and the observations made by Dar- 
win and others have been the basis of 
much speculative inquiry. In _ recent 
years much more attention has been 
paid to this aspect of the question 
and a considerable amount of material 
has been collected by many observers. 
Dr. Vernon, himself an active worker 
along these lines; has endeavored 
to gather together the more important 
facts thus far observed and to discuss the 
bearing of them on the biological ques- 
tions involved, more particularly with 
reference to evolution. The result is 
this little book,* written in a popular, but 
not too popular, style, and suited to the 
requirements of the general reader. 

The first section of the book deals 
with the facts of variation and the 
methods adopted for their examination 
and comparison. It is interesting to see 
what complex schemes have been devised 
for the presentation of these facts, which 
have been gathered in large and still 
increasing quantities. The graphic 
method has been applied to this study, as 
numerous diagrams testify. The out- 
come of this branch of the inquiry is not 
everywhere as great as one could wish, 
but the number of students thus em- 
ployed is very large, and it will be ob- 
served on examining the references that 
the share of American investigators in 
this work is large and creditable. To 
many this kind of research seems exceed- 
ingly tiresome and the results slow in 
coming and somewhat uncertain withal. 
There can be no question, however, that 
such methods must in the long run prove 
exceedingly valuable and that this form 
of learning will in the end enable us to 
hold at least one “eel of science by the 
tail.” 

In the second section an examination 
is made of the causes of variation. Here 
a vast fund of detail is presented and 
the reader learns how complex are the 
influences which bear upon variability or 
may be justly assumed so to do. In the 


* VARIATION IN ANIMALS AND PLANTS. By H. 
M. Vernon, M.A., M.D., Fellow of Magdalen Oot 
lege, Owford. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 
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third section, much briefer than the other 
two, variation is discussed in its rela- 
tion to evolution. These portions of the 
book will prove entertaining as well as 
instructive even to those who are not 
particularly familiar with zoological and 
botanical matters. All through the book 
rather more attention is paid to animals 
than to plants, a treatment of the ques- 
tion quite justified by the material on 
hand and also by the distinctly more in- 
teresting nature of zoological variation. 

The facts set forth by our author cover 
a wide range of inquiry, from the in- 
fluence of the mere volume of water 
upon the growth of snails to the exact- 
ness of resemblance in twins and the 
likeness of offspring to the parents. 
Nearly every page suggests a question 
well worthy of patient investigation. If 
it be felt that the results are somewhat 
indefinite, the reader will feel satisfac- 
tion in getting a clear idea of the nature 
of the problem, and that is always a great 
gain. 

Distinctly speculative, but attractive as 
well as novel, is the effort of Dr. Vernon 
(p. 358) to find in the recent researches 
on “internal secretion” an explanation 
of no inconsiderable part of variation. 
The last dozen years or so have shown 
that many glandular structures of the 
body act not by pouring out some special 
secretion upon a free surface, but by 
forming some peculiar substance or sub- 
stances which enter the circulation and 
in some fashion, usually far from being 
clear as yet, contribute to the well being 
of the organism. While this idea is not 
new, having been suggested under the 
name of “ interstitial secretion” nearly 
a century ago, the experimental evidence 
for it is of quite recent date. Vernon 
suggests that the agency by which the 
environment is enabled to act upon the 
germ-plasm and thus bringabout changes 
in the organisms of the next generation 
is to be found in “a chemical influence, 
through products of ~ metabolism and 
specific internal secretion.” This is 
a proposition which invites study and 
may prove fruitful in results. At pres- 
ent we can only say that the facts thus 
far known make such an explanation 
plausible, but are not sufficient in quan- 
tity or quality to enable us to use them as 
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a firm foundation. There must be much 
experimental disturbance of metabolic 
processes and of glandular structures 
known to act by internal secretion before 
this explanation becomes even a good 
working hypothesis. 


a 
The Papal Monarchy 


AFTER the last sieges by Totila (546- 
549) Rome was abandoned by its in- 
habitants, and for forty days lay deso- 
late. With the ruin of the Western Em- 
pire complete and with the Lombards 
ravaging St. Peter’s Patrimony, St. 
Gregory the Great ascended the papal 
throne and became the herald of the over- 
lordship of the Popes, which was destined 
to continue until Philip of France, seven 
centuries later, rudely dragged Boniface 
VIII from his chair and left him to die 
in prison. Of this age, when “ Priest- 
hood ruled over Europe with crozier and 
scepter, sword and pen, with Bible, 
canon law and prophetic oracles sanc- 
tioned by penalties from which neither 
individual nor nation could escape,” the 
present volume* narrates the history. 
Tracing the rise and decadence of the 
temporal sway “until royal authority 
took away its rod of dominion, the King 
became Pope and the Pontifex Maximus 
retired into the holy place before him.” 

But not with its task unfulfilled: 

“The Barbarians, free men but destitute of 
culture, had been brought under the creative 
influence of a humane religion; they had been 
taught the elements of Greek and Latin civ- 
ilization, and equality before the law, which 
was a principle at once Christian and Roman, 
had begun to be established as the foundation 
of modern liberty. All over Europe 
learning was held in honor; the universities 
were centers of intellectual freedom. Slaves 
had become serfs. Serfs had been largely 
emancipated. War itself put on the graces of 
chivalry. There was a Christendom, the ideals 
of which were, at least, peace, brotherhood, 
holiness. From Councils, provincial or Ecu- 
menical, emerged a sense of the nation’s 
unity, and in due time a Law of Nations. 
Every church gave shelter to innocence, if 
sometimes also to guilt. Hospitals, alms- 
houses, cloisters opened their gates to the 
sick, the aged and the outcast. Talent with- 


* Tun PAPAL MONARCHY, FROM ST. GREGORY THE 
GREAT TO BONIFACE VIII (590-1303). By William 
Barry, D.D. New York: G. P. tnam’s Sons. 
With maps and Illustrations. $1.35 net. 
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out regard to birth might aspire, and not sel- 
dom attain, to the highest seats in a spiritual 
order which held the temporal in check and 
made for independence.” 


Finally declares the author: 


“It is difficult to imagine how Europe could 
have survived from the fall of the Empire to 
modern times, had there been no central su- 
preme and acknowledged power like the 
Papacy, guardian at once of faith, learning, law 
and civilization.” 


There is food for controversy in this 
and for somewhat acute disputation, too, 
_when one meets such concrete statements 
as that Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe 
would all have preferred Innocent III to 
Calvin, St. Bernard of Clairvaux to Jean 
Jacques, and St. Francis of Assisi to 
Voltaire. 

On the other hand, it may be doubted 
whether any writer within the pale of 
the Roman Catholic communion could 
have dealt with the subject more fairly 
and frankly than Dr. Barry has here 
done. If he defends Pope Innocent in 
his crusade against the Albigenses, be- 
cause “ in the year 1208 heretics appeared 
much as anarchists appear to us now— 
insane revolutionaries that cannot be rea- 
soned with, but must be cut off by the 
strong arm of the law,” and if he allows 
the “ grand refusal ” of Celestine to pass 
without censure, he scores Boniface VIII 
as the “most miserable of Popes,” con- 
cedes that Sergius III was “ malignant, 
ferocious and unclean,” and character- 
izes Formosus and his successors for 
many a day as “ spectres, often dabbled 
in blood, passing over the stage in a 
lugubrious masque of anarchy.” 

So well is the book written that one 
closes it with genuine regret that a larger 
canvas has not been chosen, coupled with 
the hope that it is merely the preliminary 
sketch of a larger and fuller history. Dr. 
Barry’s style is vivid, often dramatic, and 
never gets dry except when the obvious 
exigencies of space compel him to com- 
press into the briefest of paragraphs the 
treatment of subjects which deserve 
chapters. At the present day, when the 
Concordat between the “eldest son of 
the Church” and the Pope stands in 
peril of dissolution, the work is singularly 
timely and informing. ) 
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Recollections: Personal and Literary. By 
Richard Henry Stoddard. Edited by Rip- 
ley Hitchcock, with an Introduction by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., $1.50. 

To read these rambling and entertain- 
ing reminiscences is like sitting with an 
aged man before a pleasant fire of a long 
winter’s evening and hearing him tell of 


“ Old familiar far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 


Indeed, we fancy that some such proc- 
ess would not ill describe the actual com- 
position of much of the book. It gives a 
vivid picture of the difficulties that con- 
fronted the young literary aspirant in the 
early years of the last century—difficul- 
ties which Stoddard faced manfully and 
won through with stout heart. He was 
apprenticed to many trades before it be- 
came possible to serve the muse with all 
his time and energy—was legal copyist, 
match-seller on the streets of New York, 
bookkeeper in a bankrupt brush and bel- 
lows factory, blacksmith, iron-molder, 
carriage-painter and clerk in the customs, 
by turns; but always literature was his 
ambition, and one by one he grew to 
know the men and women who then 
ruled on the slopes of the American Par- 
nassus. Not the least interesting pages 
of his memoirs are those that tell of his 
meeting with Willis, Bayard Taylor and 
Park Benjamin, and Lowell and the les- 
ser lights of New York and Boston. 
These relations were mostly amical, but 
they are not without acrid memories with 
which one does not know whether to be 
most amused or grieved. Stoddard has his 
reasons for disliking Poe, but one is in- 
clined to think the naive recrudescence 
to-day of this old battle might better have 
been suppressed. 


“Do I blame Poe?” he says. ‘‘ The gods 
forbid! With a race of hardy New England 
sailors behind me, and behind him a stock of 
hard-drinking Marylanders, his father an in- 
efficient player, and his mother a fairly good 
English actress and vocalist,—who am I, pray, 
that I should censure anybody?” 


That is, we submit, not quite nice; nor 
does this criticism of an exquisite poem 
seem quite free from personal spite: 

“ The parent of ‘ Annabel Lee’ was Mother 


Goose, who in this instance did not drop a 
golden egg.” 
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However, such passages are entertaining 
after all, and they call up vividly the 
spirit of the times when Stoddard was in 
the thick of the fight. 


x 


Contemporary Men of Letters Series. Edited 
by William Aspenwall Bradley. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co., 75 cents 
net a volume. 

Walter Pater. B 

Bret Harte. By 


As Mr. Bradley says in his general 
statement, this series is designed to satisfy 
a legitimate curiosity in regard to 
living authors and those who, tho 
dead, may still be properly studied 
as belonging to our time. The vol- 
umes are made up with all the taste 
which distinguishes the books that 
come from these publishers, and 
promise well. Mr. Greenslet’s mono- 
graph on Pater is a thoroughly sym- 
pathetic and penetrating study of 
that essayist, is indeed written in a 
style which often conveys something 
of the impression of Pater’s own lan- 
guage. It does not seems to us that 
Mr. Greenslet quite sufficiently em- 
phasizes the decadent side of Pater’s 
genius and character, but there is 
large room for difference of opinion 
here.—Mr. Boynton gives more at- 
tention to the actual events of his 
subject’s career, and criticises Bret 
Harte with a touch of causticity. 


as 


Crabbe. By Alfred Ainger. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 75 cents net. 


This new volume of the English 
Men of Letters is quite up to the 
level set by Sir Leslie Stephen in 
his Life of George Eliot and by 
Mr. Augustine Birrell in his Hazlitt, 
and it has the greater advantage of 
bringing before the public one of the 
classic poets of English Letters who 
is read far less than the intrinsic value of 
his poems would warrant. Indeed, it 
may well be said that a return, in some 
respects, to the methods of Crabbe would 
do much to save our modern magazine 
poets from the cheap vaporizing about 
nature and the flaccid treatment of hu- 
manity which render their verses so thin 
and false. The life of Crabbe had already 
been set forth at length by his son, so 


Ferris Greenslet. 
enry W. Boynton. 
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that the task of the present biographer 
was a comparatively easy one. He has, 
however, taken advantage of some new 
material to explain more clearly how the 
poet contrived to exist during his early 
London days. The critical passages are 
sound and penetrating, altho, in our 
judgment, not ranking Crabbe’s work 
quite so high as it deserves. We observe 
one curious omission. No mention is 
made of what is perhaps the most power- 
ful of all Crabbe’s poems, his “ Peter 
Grimes.” No extract can give any ade- 
quate conception of that tale of tragic 





WALTER PATER 


horror, yet we are tempted to quote the 
following lines if only to show his skill 
in uniting human emotion with natural 
description : 


“When tides were neap, and, in the sultry day, 

Through the tall bounding mud-banks made 
their way, 

Which on each side rose swelling, and below 

The dark warm flood ran silently and slow; 

There anchoring, Peter chose from man to hide, 
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There hang his head, and view the lazy tide 

In its hot slimy channel slowly glide; 

Where the small eels that left the deeper way 

For the warm shore, within the shallows play; 

Where gaping mussels, left upon the mud, 

Slope their slow passage to the fallen 
flood ; . 

Where the small stream, confined in narrow 
bound, 

Ran with a dull, unvaried, sadd’ning sound; 

Where all, presented to the eye or ear, 

Oppress’d the soul with misery, grief, and fear.” 


a 


Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engrav- 
ers. New Edition. Revised and enlarged 
under the supervision of George C. Wil- 
liamson. Vols. I and II (A to C and D to 
G). New York: The Macmillan Co., $6.00 
net a volume. 

Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters has 
been a standard authority since it was 
first published in 1816. Since then it 
has been frequently revised and enlarged 
to accommodate the ever growing list of 
artists. But during the last decade there 
has been such a radical change in the 
methods of art criticism that it has been 
found necessary practically to rewrite 
the lives of many artists, besides adding 
seventy-two new biographies to the new 
edition. Whole essays have been writ- 
ten on the more important painters and 
engravers by the leading critics of the 
day, who have shown much knowledge 
of their subjects, with great discrimina- 
tion in writing for the public as well as 
for specialists, making this dictionary in- 
dispensable to every one interested in 
art matters. The study of the methods 
of the great artists is much aided by a 
large number of illustrations of their 
work in full-page half-tones and photo- 
gravures. It is necessary to add, how- 
ever, that the biographies are marred by 
occasional grave mistakes of a kind that 
would seem inexcusable in so elaborate 
and learned a work. Take, for example, 
these two errors which appear on the 
first few pages of the first volume. That 
Beatrice D’Este should be called the 
Duchess of Mantua, in place of her sis- 
ter, Isabella, is perhaps not a very im- 
portant slip. But the following error is 
incomprehensible, where it is said of 
Angiolo Allori, who was born in 1502, 
that he “ painted the most celebrated per- 
sonages of his time, among whom were 
Dante, Boccaccio and Petrarch.” 


The Jewish Cyclopedia. A descriptional rec- 
ord of the history, religion, literature and 
customs of the Jewish people from_the 
earliest times to the present day. Com- 
plete in twelve volumes, with more than 
2,000 illustrations. Vol. V. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., $6.00. 

This great and notable work progresses 
now rapidly toward its completion, which 
is promised by the end of 1905. The 
editing is excellent, and the most com- 
petent scholars in Europe and America, 
Christian as well as Jewish, are numbered 
among the contributors. While the num- 
ber of distinguished Jews included in the 
work makes this very much of a bio- 
graphical dictionary, the articles of more 
general interest are very instructive. In 
this volume such articles as “ Egypt,” 
“ Education,” “Festivals,” “ Fasts,” 
“Esther,” ‘“ Ecclesiastes,” are full of 
curious interest, and the illustrations are 
not such as are found in other encyclo- 
pedias, often taken from old and rare 
sources. We repeat our commendation 
of the work, which is essential to libraries 
and ought to be possessed by all who 
care to study the history, the religion and 
the antiquities of the Hebrew nation, the 
only one which has maintained an exist- 
ence ranging from the beginnings of 
civilization down to our own day. 

os 


The Shadow of Victory. By Myrtle Reed. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50. 

This is a story of frontier life about a 
Western trading post when that section 
was still red with Indian warriors. It 
is one of those old-fashioned tales that 
charm the reader without being a work 
of literary art. The characters in it act 
as we imagined people acted long ago 
when our imaginations were young and 
undisciplined by facts or conditions. 

as 


The True Abraham Lincoln. By William 
Eleroy Curtis. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., $2.00 net. 

Perhaps not one of the several biog- 
raphies of Abraham Lincoln is so well 
adapted for popular reading as this one, 
which is truthful and is all the more laud- 
atory because of its truth. With great 
care and excellent judgment the author 
has collated and selected from an im- 
mense mass of material the substance of 
his book, and the result is a work where 
every paragraph is possessed of a vivid 
interest. No man who has ever walked 
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in high places has ever had a more diffi- 
cult task to fulfill than Lincoln, and how 
well that great task was done none but 
close students of the period and of the 
man and the men who made the time 
what it was can ever form more than a 
superficial notion. Mr. Curtis is such a 
student, and we have to give him our 
grateful thanks for his labors. The book 
is worthy of every one’s reading, and 
should be placed in the hands of every 
youth in the United States. The story— 
it reads like a story—is told mostly in 
anecdotes and extracts from the many 
biographies of Lincoln, Seward, Chase, 
Grant, McClellan, and others; yet there 
is nothing we would omit, some that, in 
its present comparative position, seems 
absolutely new, and much revealing 
characteristics and powers of which not 
enough has been previously made; such 
as his military skill, unsuspected bv him- 
self or others, until drawn forth by the 
country’s need, and his diplomatic abil- 
ity, for which, during his life, he did not 
receive the credit which was justly his 
due. 
not overlooked, while his grand quali- 
ties here stand forth all the brighter by 
the side of his few defects. 


cal 


A Sequence in Hearts. Bv Mary Moss. 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., $t.5o. 


Phil- 


“ She was a handsome, boyish creature, 
well built, athletic and pleasantly ap- 
proachable,”—-when a woman of this 
kind gets into a society novel, the more 
effeminate ladies may as well take a back 
seat, for soon or late the “ boyish crea- 
ture” will put her hands on the top rail 
of the story and vault gallantly into the 
most desirable man’s arms. This is pre- 
cisely what happens in A Sequence in 
Hearts. Indeed, it is the only delightful 
thing that does happen. Such stories are 
usually cleverly written; the trouble is 
they are founded upon a super-refinement 
of sensibility. There is no real occasion 
for the suffering endured, and nothing in 
the situation that warrants a natural dis- 
play of feeling. And this is why such 
books, however entertaining, make but a 
fleeting impression. They do not really 
take hold upon the sympathies or imagi- 
nation. 


The “true Lincoln’s ” faults are’ 
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Pebbles 


A tot of money that nobody ever had has 
been lost recently—The New York World. 


....-Extract from a contemporary: “We 
must protest with all our power against the 
disgusting and degrading spectacle of a prize 
fight which took place on Saturday between 
Jeffries and Corbett. Full details will be found 
on page 6.”—Punch. 


...-A missionary in China was endeavoring 
to convert one of the natives. “Suppose me 
Christian, me go to heaven?” remarked Ah 
Sin. “Yes,” replied the missionary. “ All 
right,” retorted the heathen, “ but what for you 
no let Chinamen into Australia when you let 
him into heaven?” “ Ah,” said the missionary, 
with fervor, “there’s no labor party in heaven.” 
—The American Federationist. 


....At the next station a furious mob was 
assembled. The air was filled with missiles 
and hoarse shouts. “A lynching!” I ex- 
claimed, in horror. “ Either that,” rejoined my 
companion, who, as I afterward learned, while 
not an American himself, had closely observed 
the customs of the country, “or else a newly 
married couple are about to depart on their 
bridal tour.” Anyway, it was fascinating, in a 
manner.—Life. 


....‘ What are you feeding to those hogs, 
my friend?” the professor asked. “Corn, pro- 
fessor,” the grizzled old farmer, who knew the 
learned gentleman by sight, replied. “ Are you 
feeding it wet or dry?” “Dry.” “Don’t you 
know if you feed it wet the hogs can digest it 
in one-half the time?” The farmer gave him 
a quizzical look. “ Now, see here, professor,” 
he said, “how much do you calculate a hog’s’ 
time is worth? ”—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


ANECDOTES OF FAMOUS MEN. 
DAVID. 

“Rash youth,” murmured the multitude as 
the daring son of Jesse advanced toward the 
glowering Goliath, “you are going to your 
death.” “ At least, I shall have my fling first,” 
laughed the lad, producing a suitable pebble 
from his scrip. 

NAPOLEON. 


“That battery commands the position. We 
will take it,” tersely remarked the Man of 
Marengo. -“ As your Majesty pleases,” replied 
Ney, “ but it will cost France dear.” “ Have it 
charged,” returned the Emperor, testily. 

BRUTUS. 


“Come, Noble Brutus, would’st drive with 
me this fair Ides of March?” anxiously asked 
Antony. “ Willingly would I, had I not prom- 
ised to sleigh with Casca,” replied the brutal 
conspirator, as he fingered his dented Damas- 
cus.—Yale Record. 





Editorials 


Panama and the Canal 


In considering the important questions 
which have arisen in connection with the 
separation of the State of Panama from 
Colombia, we should carefully distinguish 
between fact and rumor, evidence and 
the assumptions that are due to bias. It 
was entirely natural that Panama should 
assert her independence. After the ex- 
traordinary and almost contemptuous 
rejection at Bogota of the canal treaty 
that had been signed at Washington by 
Colombia’s representative there, and 
signed at the end of prolonged negotia- 
tions in which the requirements of Co- 
lombia were satisfied, there was a general 
expectation that the Isthmus State would 
secede. This rejection, followed as it 
was by suggestions of extortion to which 
neither our Government nor the French 
canal company would submit, seemed to 
compel and to justify the withdrawal of 
the State so directly interested, a State 
having scarcely anything in common with 
continental Colombia, and from which 
Colombia had for a long time drawn large 
revenues without making return in the 
form of public improvements. It was 
known that our Government resented the 
discourteous action of Colombia, but 
there is no evidence whatever that it con- 
nived at the revolt on the Isthmus or en- 
couraged the revolutionists of Panama. 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hay are incapable 
of entering into such an intrigue. 

Did our Government, after the proc- 
lamation of independence, assist the 
revolutionists, except so far as an en- 
forcement of the treaty of 1846 inci- 
dentally aided them? Wherein did our 
action differ from that which we have 
taken there in past years for the protec- 
tion of the freedom of transit? We had 
no war ships at any Isthmian port, ex- 
cept the “ Nashville,” which entered the 
harbor of Colon the night before the re- 
volt. Her commander insisted that the 
Colombian soldiers, who arrived a few 
hours later, should not be transported on 
the railway. Our marines, whom the 
Colombians outnumbered ten to one, were 
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landed for the protection of the railway 
property and of American citizens. They 
were stationed among the cars and at 
the freight houses, and were soon with- 
drawn. 

In the past, under the requirements of 
the treaty, and sometimes at the request 
of Colombia, we have taken similar ac- 
tion, when it aided the Bogota Govern- 
ment and was to the disadvantage of 
revolutionists. This time it happened to 
assist the revolutionists because they 
were in possession, being substantially all 
the inhabitants of the Isthmus. We 
would not permit any fighting, because it 
must have taken place at or near the 
terminals and tracks of the railway. The 
inviting points of attack are Colon, 
Panama and other places on the railway 
that connects these two cities. The Co- 
lombian soldiers were not driven out of 
the country by our forces; unsupported 
and outnumbered, they accepted the 
terms of the revolutionists, who paid their 
passage on the passenger steamship that 
bore them away. 

It is reported that our forces are now 
instructed to prevent the landing of any 
other party of Colombian troops. We 
have no right under the treaty to do this 
when the landing point is not near the 
railway, nor any right to prevent Colom- 
bians from attacking revolutionists at a 
considerable distance from the railway, 
unless it can be shown that in either case 
the, freedom of transit is restrained. But 
no Colombians have attempted to land. 
since Tovar’s troops sailed away, and 
Colombia has no soldiers on the Isthmus. 

Those who severely criticise our Gov- 
ernment admit that the recognition of 
the de facto Government of the Isthmus, 
on the 6th, was justifiable.- It was thus 
recognized for commercial purposes and 
because there was no other authority with 
which we could deal for the protection 
of free transit and American citizens. 
But while full political recognition of the 
republic (not yet organized) has not 
been announced at Washington, it was 
virtually granted in the message of the 
6th to Bogota, in which the President 
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comimended to “ the Governments of Co- 
lombia and of Panama” a peaceful settle- 
ment of their differences, thus placing the 
Isthmian Junta upon a political equality 
with the Government of Colombia. 

This is one indication of the haste that, 
if we accept semi-official statements of 
purpose and policy, characterize the treat- 
ment at Washington of this delicate and 
complicated situation. The President 
added that he was bound to prevent the 
disturbance of traffic across the Isthmus 
“by umnecessary and wasteful civil 
wars.” He is authorized and required 
to maintain freedom of transit, but it is 
not for him to enforce there any decision 
of his own as to whether a civil war in 
progress in Colombia is unnecessary or 
not. If our Government undertakes to 
enforce such opinions as to civil wars in 
South America, it will have its hands full. 

It does seem to be the intention of the 
Washington Government to proceed in 
this case, so far as the projected canal is 
concerned, without the deliberation which 
the subject requires. This opinion, how- 
ever, is based in part upon published 
statements apparently made by authority, 
but not official. We are told that full 
political recognition will be given to the 
new Republic as soon as it shall have been 
organized. M. Bunau-Varilla has al- 
ready been appointed the diplomatic rep- 
resentative of Panama in this country, 
with extraordinary powers, and it is re- 
ported, apparently with his consent, that 
he is at once to begin negotiations for a 
canal agreement. If our Government 
negotiates with him, it thereby recognizes 
Panama as an independent and estab- 
lished republic. 

In view of our own protests addressed 
to Europe forty years ago, we should be 
cautious about the hasty political recog- 
nition of a seceding State. We should 
at least wait for and duly consider the 
diplomatic utterances of Colombia, for 
to that nation we are still bound by “ the 
ties of friendship, long and happily ex- 
isting,” according to the President’s mes- 
sage of the 6th inst. We are not bound 


by the treaty of 1846 to guarantee her 
sovereignty on the Isthmus against in- 
surrection, but we are required by con- 
siderations of international comity to 
wait for an expression of her views, and 
by other considerations to defer complete 
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recognition of Panama until there shall 
have been a little time for ascertaining 
whether these 300,000 people can main- 
tain an independent Government, can 
assume and carry the obligations of 
treaties that “ run with the land,” and can 
meet the other local obligations which 
we sought to impose upon a nation of 
5,000,000 of people in the canal treaty 
recently rejected. Anothet indication of 
undue haste is shown in the apparently 
authoritative statement that the President 
sees no necessity for new legislation to 
provide for canal negotiations with 
Panama, and even for the construction 
of a canal on the Panama route, altho 
the Spooner act says a treaty with Co- 
lombia must precede the purchase of the 
French company’s property. Congress 
will have something to say about that. 

This extraordinary haste, shown in 
acts and in what seem to be trustworthy 
statements of purpose, has given color 
to the charge that our Government was 
not neutral but was in active and useful 
sympathy with the revolutionists before 
and after the 3d inst., altho we find no 
proof whatever that the action of our 
naval forces exceeded the requirements 
of the treaty of 1846, as these have been 
defined in recent years. 

& 


The Elections 


LitTLe, if any, change in the attitude 
of the pedple toward national issues was 
disclosed by the State elections of last 
week. The continued decline of Mr. 
Bryan’s influence was shown by the de- 
feat of the Fusion party in Nebraska, and 
the complete rout of Mayor Tom L. John- 
son’s forces in Ohio. Mr. Bryan has re- 
garded Mr. Johnson with especial favor 
as a candidate for the Presidential nomi- 
nation. We do not mean to ascribe the 
overwhelming defeat of the Mayor of 
Cleveland to that. We should prefer to 
say that Mr. Bryan’s assistance and com- 
mendation could not save him from polit- 
ical burial under an adverse majority of 
120,000 votes. The truth appears to be 
that Mr. Johnson suffered from the hos- 
tility of the McLean Democrats, chiefly 
in the southern part of the State; that the 
farmers were repelled by his advocacy, at 
other times, of the single tax; and that 
some signs of a decline of prosperity con- 
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firmed in many minds the teachings of 
Senator Hanna, that the entire industrial 
and commercial fabric was already be- 
ginning to shiver and shake at the 
thought of possible Republican losses in 
Ohio. The great Republican majority 
marks a personal victory for the Senator, 
who has again been forced to repel the 
suggestion that he ought to stand for the 
Presidency. 

A Democratic majority in Maryland 
does not make the race issue a paramount 
one for next year’s national campaign, 
but it keeps Senator Gorman before the 
public as a Presidential candidate. The 
defeat of his party, which he labored dili- 
gently to prevent, wouldalmost have taken 
him out of the field. Tammany’s success 
in New York may give the State’s vote in 
convention to Mr. Cleveland, because the 
new Tammany Boss, Mr. Murphy, thinks 
the Ex-President ought to be nominated. 
It may be observed, however, that the 
prominent Democratic journal now call- 
ing loudly for his nomination because he 
“would be more likely than any other 
Democrat to carry New York, New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut,” was expressing its 
“ deliberate conviction” a few days be- 
fore the recent election “ that the success 
of the Tammany ticket on Tuesday next 
would destroy any chance that the Demo- 
crats might otherwise have of electing a 
President in 1904.” 

In another part of this issue Mr. Gus- 
tavus Myers has set forth the causes of 
the recapture of the city of New York by 
Tammany. The overthrow of the almost 
ideally excellent Reform government 
over which Mayor Low has presided is 
greatly to be deplored. But we cannot 
agree with some persons who predict a 
relapse into the corruption, vulgarity and 
infamy of the Croker-Van Wyck admin- 
istration which the people condemned at 
the polls two years ago. Reform has set 
a high standard since that election, and 
the city must profit by that record, even 
under Tammany rule. The Government 
cannot now fall back to the level of those 
dreadful days. Mr. McClellan suffers 
from no taint of personal corruption or 
dishonesty, and he is a man of good im- 
pulses. To what extent he will yield to 
bad influences we shall know in due time. 
He is young and ambitious, and he will 
make some resistance. Comptroller 
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Grout remains in office, and there are two 
years more of District Attorney Jerome’s 
term. The prospect is not very encourag- 
ing, but it might be much worse. Those 
who voted for the beaten ticket should 
strive to insure victory two years hence 
by removing, if possible, some of the 
causes of this year’s defeat, by perfecting 
their organization, and by subjecting the 
acts of the new Government to that care- 
ful scretiny which has so effectively pro- 
moted the cause of municipal reform in 


the past. 
a 


The Passion for Uniformity 


Few Americans realize the extent to 
which centralizing tendencies in legisla- 
tion and in administration have modified 
the earlier practice of local self-govern- 
ment in the United States. The over- 
throw of the dogma of States Rights by 
the Civil War was the least of the changes 
that have been manifested since 1860. 
In every commonwealth the functions 
that once belonged wholly to townships or 
to counties have to a great extent been 
taken over by the State government. State 
boards or State superintendents of edu- 
cation watch over the local organization 
of the schools, State commissioners of 
charities hold the local overseers of the 
poor up to uniform standards, State 
boards of health prescribe rules and pro- 
cedure to local boards, and in certain 
States, notably in Massachusetts, which 
in many ways is the most democratic 
commonwealth in the Union, the police 
system itself has become in part a State 
institution. 

Most of these changes have been bene- 
ficial. A higher standard of service and 
a broader conception of administrative 
duty have resulted from the compulsion. 
placed upon local organs of self-govern- 
ment to conform to standards of grasp 
and efficiency imposed by the will of a 
relatively large body of people. It is, 
however, a question worth raising wheth- 
er we may not lose more than we gain 
if we carry centralization much beyond 
its present limits, indulging a passion 
for mere uniformity of statute and of 
governmental methods, without consider- 
ing whether diversity in many matters 
is not more to be desired. 

No one will deny that in picturesque- 
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hess and in general interest a country, a 
State or a local community gains much 
by differing in manners, in customs and 
in institutions from its neighbors. The 
infinite charm of Europe for the Amer- 
ican is largely consequent upon the divi- 
sion of its territory among independent 
nations, each of which has in a good de- 
gree preserved its own traditions and has 
cherished its own peculiar aiuns. Life 
would lose something inestimably beauti- 
ful and morally valuable if the processes 
of assimilation should go so far as to 
bring all the European peoples to a dead 
level of uniformity in their social habits 
and political activities. The forces mak- 
ing for uniformity in this modern age 
are almost irresistibly strong. World 
intercourse has banished the picturesque 
costumes of only half a century ago. 
Even Japan is adopting the convenient 
but certainly not artistic Western garb. 
Machine industry has destroyed handi- 
crafts, and with them a large measure of 
artistic feeling. Convenience, comfort, 
luxury even, have become our objects, 
and in a sense our standards. And we 


do not often enough ask ourselves 
whether they are always worth the price 


that we pay for them. 

This price is more than a surrender of 
the beautiful and the picturesque. These 
are its conspicuous elements, and our 
attention is so fixed upon them that we 
come to think of them as the only ones. 
And being a practical people, living in a 
practical age, we say that it is a pity to 
give them up in exchange for the useful, 
but that, after all, the useful is more 
necessary. The truth, however, is that 
the real price that we pay for too much 
uniformity is the loss of individuality, 
and individuality is the perfect flower 
and fruit of the rational and the moral 
life. It is in individuality that a man or 
a nation realizes the possibilities of ideal- 
ism, and fulfills the law of progress and 
of life. 

Now individuality is largely a product 
of the daily action and reaction between 
man and the objective conditions of his 
existence. His institutions and his laws 
imperceptibly mold his nature, determine 
his aims, and stimulate or discourage his 
struggle to rise above the plane of a mere- 
ly animal existence. Whenever, then, 
we deliberately destroy any diversity of 
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manners, of customs or of laws, just be- 
cause it will be more convenient to live 
under a régime of uniformity, we are 
destroying in some group of human be- 
ings their spontaneity, their natural and 
unconscious way of doing things, and 
drying up the springs of individuality. 
We are substituting a forced or mechan- 
ical conduct for that which is a sincere 
expression of personal ideals. 

Doubtless there are many matters in 
respect of which here in the United States 
further progress toward uniformity is 
still on the whole to be desired; and 
many others in which we would not re- 
turn to a former variety. Certainly we 
should not wish for the sake of diversity 
to allow each commonwealth to set up 
tariff barriers against the free commerce 
that now prevails throughout the Union. 
Assuredly we should not wish to go back 
to such diversity as that which tolerated 
human slavery in the plantation States, 
nor to that which permitted the Mormon 
Church to build its social fabric upon 
the barbarian foundations of polygamy. 
Nevertheless, whenever the question of 
any further attempt to bring about uni- 
form legislation or uniform administra- 
tion is raised, we should look carefully 
into all the conditions, and inquire wheth- 
er the end to be achieved by uniformity 
is after all so vital that we can afford 
to sacrifice the moral freedom, the 
$pontaneity of conduct, the differentia- 
tion of ideals, which have within them 
all the potentialities of beauty and of in- 
dividuality in our social life. 


rd 
Church Union and Church 
Federation 


THE leading organ of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in this country, edited 
by Dr. Buckley, welcomes the proposition 
of the sixty Episcopal bishops who met 
lately in Washington, for conferences 
with the Presbyterians and Methodists 
looking toward some form of reunion. 
At the same time it sees that this is im- 
possible without a radical change on the 
part of these bishops from what has been 
and is still supposed to be their attitude 
and claims. It recalls that when our Epis- 
copal brethren were in conference on this 
subject with the Presbyterians Tue In- 
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DEPENDENT consulted the Episcopal 
bishops of the country, and learned from 
them, by their individual replies, that they 
could not admit the regularity of a minis- 
try not episcopally ordained—that is, that 
union meant reordination and submission 
to the Episcopal view. To talk of union 
on that basis is pure moonshine. To ask 
union by submission is an insult. There 
can never be union, and never ought to 
be, except on the basis of inclusion of 
those who hold varying views. Accord- 
ingly, The Christian Advocate says: 

“None of the Evangelical denominations, so- 
called, that recognize each other’s ministry and 
sacraments, can possibly take a step which 
would take away the power of that recognition 
from them.” 


But where union is impossible, may not 
federation be feasible? This The Chris- 
tian Advocate suggests: 

“It would be a most glorious spectacle for 
Protestantism, leaving out, of course, those who 
deny the deity of Jesus Christ (for all who 
deny that practically declare all who admit it to 
be idolaters), to raise the banner of genuine 
Christian unity, presenting thus to the pagan 
world, to the Roman Catholic, the Greek, the 
Russo-Greek Churches, and to Mohammedan- 
ism, a body thoroughly unified, representing 
Christianity free from what they believe to be 
yokes that had their origin in many elements 
which do not spring from the seeds planted by 
Jesus Christ, but from the love of power, or- 
ganic and individual. It might then claim to 
be The Catholic Church.” 


This can be accomplished only by fed- 
eration, and such federation is one of the 
crying needs of our Protestant Churches. 
Some of our denominations in their na- 
tional meetings have pronounced in favor 
of it. It would maintain the separate en- 
tity of denominations that are not ready 
to consolidate, and yet would be an evi- 
dence to the world of their essential and 
spiritual unity. We understand that it 
ought to be the business of such an or- 
ganization as the National Federation of 
Churches to seek such a federation of 
denominations. It might be invidious for 
any one denomination to take the lead in 
inviting a conference for federation, for 
we have in this country no one confessed- 
ly pre-eminent denomination, as they 
have in England. But this Federation of 
Churches, which has hitherto labored to 
secure fellowship in labor in cities and 
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towns, might well send a proposal to the 
national body of every Protestant de- 
nomination in the country asking it to 
appoint representatives to meet in Wash- 
ington in 1906—which will give time— 
with a view to the establishment of a fed- 
erate union of the entire body of 
Churches. If this existing Federation of 
Churches does not thus present the mat- 
ter generally, why should not the various 
National Conferences, Conventions, As- 
semblies, Synods and Councils independ- 
ently make the proposition and appoint 
committees? We commend this proposi- 
tion to those of every denomination whc 
are interested in the visible unity of the 
Christian Church. 
a 


The Macedonian Appeal 


WE do not wonder that a resident in 
Turkey, who does not believe in whole- 
sale assassination, such as has been car- 
ried on by the Turkish soldiers in Mace- 
donia, and who is near enough to know 
and feel its horrors, should be so stirred 
up by it that he would appeal to this coun- 
try and to the civilized world to put an 
end to these shocking atrocities. In an 
article in this week’s INDEPENDENT he 
persuades himself, and would persuade 
our Government, that we can do this. 
He says that Russia and Austria and 
Germany do not wish to interfere; that 
France is withheld by her obligations to 
Russia, and that only Great Britain, of 
all the European nations, has the heart to 
intervene, but that she is prevented by the 
knowledge that Russia and Germany, per- 
haps, would seize the opportunity to 
break up the British Empire. What he 
desires, then, is that the United States 
should guarantee Great Britain against 
attack while engaged in her merciful 
work, ; 

That some Power should intervene is 
most desirable. We have hoped that 
Russia and Austria would do so, as they 
have threatened. Nor is it yet clear that 
they will not, if the insurrection breaks 
out again in the spring. That England 
can do it alone, and against the will of 
Russia and Austria, is incredible. She 
cannot now repeat what she could do in 
Cromwell’s day. To be sure the duty 
seems clear if anyhow possible. What 

















the United States did for her neighbor, 
Cuba, to put a stop to a period of chronic 
war, ought to be done by some neighbor- 
ing Power in Macedonia, and the duty 
comes first on Russia and Austria as next 
at hand. If they will not, then France 
or Germany, aided by Italy, should do it. 
If they will not, then the duty would 
come to England; but it is futile for Eng- 
land to attempt it against the will of the 
neighboring Powers. 

But our correspondent says that Eng- 
land could and'would do it if the United 
States should tell Russia and Germany 
to keep their hands off. We would it 
were so, but we fear it is not. In the first 
place, England would require a binding 
treaty of alliance for the purpose. On 
the side of Great Britain a Government 
can make a treaty, even a secret one; but 
on our side a treaty has to be ratified by 
the Senate, and we have no faith that our 
Senate would ratify such a treaty with 
Great Britain as that country has made 
with Japan. We are tied by our Consti- 
tution. It is by no means clear that our 
Constitution does not unfortunately tie 
our hands. We have had very uncom- 
fortable evidence to this effect, notably in 
the rejection of a treaty of arbitration, 
where a minority of the Senate prevented 
the ratification. The same trouble would, 
we presume, prevent the ratification of a 
treaty of alliance with Great Britain for 
the liberation of Macedonia from mis- 
rule. 

Further, were such a treaty effected, it 
is by no means clear, as our correspond- 
ent believes, that our alliance would pre- 
vent the armed opposition of Russia and 
Germany. We could do little except 
with our Navy, nor could England. We 
fear that the alliance of England and the 
United States would be resented and re- 
sisted by Powers whose land forces are 
overwhelming. We could not safely go 
into such an alliance presuming that we 
should not be called on to back it up with 
war—a war that might involve the whole 
of Christendom, and that thought should 
giye us pause. 

We fear the time has not come when 
we can play the part of a stronger and 
elder brother to the whole world, pro- 
tecting the oppressed everywhere. We 
do not find it easy to do it even in our own 
country. We should be champion where 
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we can, but we cannot everywhere; and 
we do not see how we can now in Mace- 
donia. This much we can do, express 
our horror and send aid to those who suf- 
fer, to save them from starvation. When 
Greece was struggling for independence 
Lord Byron gave his life to their cause, 
and Julia Ward Howe’s husband risked 
his own. This they could do; we can at 
least give bread and clothing. 


a 
The Farm Home 


THE farm home of the present day is 
associated with privileges that even the 
city could not indulge fifty years ago. 
White sugar was a rarity, if not a vanity, 
while few of the store conveniences 
which now constitute necessaries of life 
found a place in the country house. The 
conditions of life were such that pneu- 
monia, typhoid fever and a whole gamut 
of similar ills were looked upon as in- 
evitable accessories, if not orderings of 
Providence. The farmer expected to 
provide his own meat, fruits and vegeta- 
bles, while the housewife made her own 
soap and candles,and did her own dyeing, 
spinning and weaving. A strike in the 
coal fields would not have affected a 
farmer’s home seventy-five years ago, 
had coal been known as a fuel. Stoves 
even were unknown as cooking appara- 
tus, and were barely introduced as heat- 
ers. Barns were so constructed that 
swallows found little difficulty in enter- 
ing through the cracks to swing their 
nests from the rafters. 

As late as 1840 not one farmer in one 
thousand had seen a steam car, and plank 
roads were not so common as corduroys. 
Machinery was just lifting the farmer 
from his knees, where he worked with a 
hook to reap his grain, to ride upon his 
harvesters and do in a single day the 
work of twenty men. The farmer of 
half a century ago was old at forty and 
worn out at fifty. To-day he is erect and 
stalwart at eighty. The steam age, in 
spite of the relative depression of agri- 
culture, leaves us with a kindly impres- 
sion of what it accomplished for the tiller 
of the soil. It enormously reduced the 
amount of manual labor necessary for 
field work. 

American country homes are in espe- 
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cial contrast with those at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century in their sur- 
roundings. The evolution of new and 
nobler fruits and vegetables was one of 
the amazing achievements, accomplished 
mainly since about 1840. The straw- 
berry was doubled in size, over and over 
again, until now it is at least eight times 
the size of the wild berry. Nineteen hun- 
dred and three reports six strawberries 
filling a quart basket. This is more than 
one hundred times the size of the old 
field berry. Three thousand years of 
study and experiment had not accom- 
plished as much in making the flora of 
the world of economic value to man as 
did the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The work of Mr. Burbank alone 
outmeasures that of whole centuries pre- 
ceding. Such men, like wizards, touch 
the weeds of the field and turn them into 
edible products. It is hard to tell just 
what will be the end of this magnificent 
triumph of experiment and investigation. 
Nature cared only for the propagation of 
species; man is working on the line of 
developing richer qualities of food and 


higher grades of beauty. It is the march 
of the brain through the centuries that 
all along the way achieves more delicious 
pears, like the Sheldon and the Anjou; 
nobler apples like the Northern Spy and 


Baldwin, and those combinations of 
beauty and utility which every year ap- 
pear in our rose beds and our lily beds. 
The work of experimental stations has 
scarcely begun. We have every reason 
for supposing that the development of 
flowers and fruits will go on even more 
rapidly in the future. We shall have 
hardy oranges as far north as New York, 
and the peach belt will be widened well 
up into Canada. The triumph over arid- 
ity of soil, by a national system of irriga- 
tion, will be followed by an equally com- 
plete triumph over conditions of the air 
and climate. 

The twentieth century begins its work 
with one achievement of agriculture even 
more important than those already re- 
counted, the evolution of the market. It 
was hardly worth our while to have 
plowed the prairies and planted the great 
river valleys so long as we were com- 
pelled to burn our corn for fuel, and fat- 
ten swine with wheat. The question to- 
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day is, Will we be able to supply the 
markets that are opening before us? Our 
corn, our wheat and our apples cross the 
Atiantic to Europe, and the Pacific to 
China and Japan. The Pacific States 
cannot furnish one-twentieth part of the 
food products that are now demanded 
by the opened markets around that great 
sea of the west. China offers to take all 
the apples that can be grown from Van- 
couver to San Francisco, and when the 
Isthmian Canal is finally dug it will ab- 
sorb a large share of the fruit as well as 
the wheat of the Mississippi Valley. 
Changes in the way of rapid transit 
are startling only to those who can look 
back over half a century. The indica- 
tions are that electricity will work even 
greater changes in the years ahead. At 
the present rate of progress the trolley 
car will have bound together nearly all 
our scattered villages and hamlets, and 
even reached the most remote farmer be- 
fore 1925. It will become the great car- 
rying vehicle—directly from field to mar- 
ket. Co-operation in the way of building, 
reaping, harvesting and domestic indus- 
tries is taking a new and broader sweep. 
Co-operative marketing follows co-opera- 
tive production. This will work a revo- 
lution in more directions than one. It 
will require a more accurate system of 
grading our products, and will develop 
a higher degree of economic education. 
Science is showing us the values of the 
most despised weeds and neglected prod- 
ucts. The corn stalk and the cotton seed 
are as important as corn and cotton them- 
selves. A noted chemist says: “I believe 
there is not a by-product or a residuum, 
or a weed in-our fields, that will not be 
found to be of value to human beings.” 
This is a wonderful world, when we find 
out its possible adjustments and get 
things fitted together. Even the Russian 
thistle, which so alarmed our Western 
farmers, is now sown on the ranches as 
a superior food for cattle and horses. 
Looking ahead is always more ra- 
tional than looking backward, and for 
a farmer it is just now more attractive. 
We are in a very good position for more 
commanding progress. We have the 
world’s market; we have the transporta- 
tion, and we are developing the wit to 
solve new problems. We shall introduce 
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on the farm more economic habits as 
well as more enterprise and skill; we 
shall concentrate sufficient labor of an 
educated sort to keep production equal to 
the enormously increasing demand. The 
one greatest lesson is to make our brands 
unimpeachable, and our word as good 
as our bond. The word Yankee must 
cease to mean sharpness, and stand for 
unblemished honor. Tact, honor and in- 
dustry are the trinity of human thrift. 
American agriculture will not be able to 
dispense with any one of the three. 
Js 

The commercial damage of 
a bad memory is illustrated 
in the reports of the lost 
property branch of the London police. 
During the last year there were received 
47,434 articles found in public car- 
riages, which, compared with the fig- 
ures of the preceding year, shows an 
increase of 7,213. The total for the 
last five years is 206,417 articles. Ana- 
lyzing and classifying the 47,434 lost 
articles of the past year it appears that 
they included 3,452 bags, 2,373 articles 
of men’s clothing and 2,374 articles 
of women’s clothing, 1,118 articles of 
jewelry, 231 watches, 3,486 purses, 
845 opera and field glasses, 334 rugs, 977 
sticks, 10,636 miscellaneous articles and 
21,608 umbrellas. Thus it will be seen 
that the umbrella by a large plurality 
maintains its distinguished pre-eminence 
in the records of forgetfulness. Here is 
a fruitful subject for psychological in- 
vestigation. What is there in the moral 
or physical nature of an umbrella which 
leads to such a vast number of them be- 
ing annually numbered among the lost 
and abandoned? No deductions can be 
drawn as to the relative weakness of the 
masculine and feminine memory from 
the London statistics, for with remark- 
able impartiality it appears that the num- 
ber of male and female garments lost was 
within one of being the same. No gen- 
erous male statistician would take ad- 
vantage of the fact that this excess of 
one was feminine. It would be interest- 
ing to know of the umbrellas lost how 
many were male and how many female, 
but the records do not preserve such 
distinctions. Nor can we tell the vast 
total of umbrellas which are annually 


The Value of 
a Tag. 
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abandoned in London by inconsiderate 
owners, for it must be noted that those 
recorded are simply those that are left in 
public carriages. We know nothing of 
the number left in stores and hotels and 
restaurants. Among the miscellaneous 
articles left in railroad trains and in cabs 
were valuable dressing bags, bicycles, 
several live birds, fowls, dogs and a rab- 
bit. Nearly one-half of the total number 
lost in public vehicles were restored to 
their owners. The amount of rewards 
paid to drivers and conductors was about 
$16,000. The unclaimed articles were 
returned to the drivers and conductors 
who found them. The London system 
of turning over all articles found in pub- 
lic conveyances to a special bureau of 
the police, instead of to a lost property 
department connected with each com- 
pany, doubtless results in a far greater 
number of restorations to owners. The 
London cab driver is so well trained that 
the cases are extremely rare in which 
the cab driver will risk losing his license 
by appropriating the property found in 
his cab. The total number of larcenies 
for 1902 in London was 7,544, or less 
than one-sixth the number of the articles 
lost in public vehicles; while the total 
number of felonies committed relating to 
property were 209,675, fewer than the 
losses through forgetfulness that are re- 
corded, and doubtless a great many more 
are not recorded. Thus when we com- 
pare the action of the public conscience 
with that of the public memory, it is the 
latter which seems to lack development. 
Sad as are the regrets which are due to 
the abstraction of property by a thief, 
those which are due to the abstraction of 
the owner are much more numerous. It 
is worth noting that every one of these 
47,434 articles could have been returned 
to the owner if the simple device of a 
tag with an address had been used. 


ot 


Dr. Dowie has come and 
gone. He has advertised 
himself well, and has had tremendous 
audiences of those who wished to see and 
hear some new thing. Sometimes he 
spoke decently and often ably, too; some- 
times he ranted and raved. His language 
was not always elegant, and he has the 
power of abuse. 


Dr. Dowie 


And he received abuse 
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and ridicule in return. We still believe 
that he is not a conscious fraud, but 
rather one of the multitude of men who 
have honestly persuaded themselves that 
they have a divine commission to readjust 
humanity. He is rough in his language, 
but so were Elijah I and Elijah II; and 
Elijah III has come far short of the spirit 
and power of the first Elijah, who, if he 
spared his tongue, which we doubt, hewed 
his enemies to pieces with the sword by 
the hundreds. Dr. Dowie seems to have 
made few converts, and he has not found 
faith enough here to cure many, if any, 
sick. We presume that he will return to 
Zion City with no sensible addition to its 
population or its wealth, and with some 
loss of prestige. But this was not the 
way to gain converts. He should have 
begun in a less spectacular manner, and 
expected a gradual growth in the way of 
nature. His is a sad delusion, but one 
that we doubt not has made better and 
purer men and women of a multitude of 
his adherents. But any earnest delusion 
does the same, even Babism. 


& 


Sit reported that Pius X 
Ticket will not remain a prisoner 
in the Vatican, but will in 

a short time visit other parts of Rome 
and Italy. We knew he would. And we 
know why. It will be remembered that 
when Sarto left Venice for the conclave 
he bought a return ticket. Return tickets 
are not transferable in Italy and there 
are no scalpers. Now the time is nearly 
up for the expiration of that coupon, and 
no Italian of peasant training would be 
willing to waste it even tho he possessed 
the treasures of the Vatican. It was the 
thought of this return ticket which made 
Sarto so reluctant to assume the office 
to which he was elected. Cardinals Fer- 
rara and Vannutelli beseeched him to 
accept the tiara, but he begged them with 
tears to select some other candidate, as 
there was an insurmountable obstacle to 
his becoming Pope. Finally a whisper 
from Mgr. Merry del Val showed him 
there was a way by which he could use 
that return ticket even tho Pope. It was 
for this diplomatic suggestion that Merry 
del Val was recently raised to the position 
of Secretary of State to the new Pope, 
as we knew at the time he would be. The 
truth of our theory is demonstrated by 
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the number of things it explains. Ordi- 
narily, of course, such revelations as this, 
showing that all great historical events 
depend on petty personal motives, are 
not published until some fifty years after 
the parties concerned are dead, and when 
the standard histories are being written, 
but in this case we are so free from fear 
of contradiction from the Vatican, and 
direct evidence is so absolutely lacking, 
that we give it to the world now. The 
reason why editors devote so much space 
to divulging the secrets of kings and 
courts and explaining the private motives 
of statesmen is because it is so easy and 
so perfectly safe. If there is contradic- 
tion they can appeal to posterity, which 
is even slower in rendering its verdicts 
than the Supreme Court. 


as 


While we believe that 
polygamy is dying out in 
Utah, it certainly is not 
extinct. Doubtless it is still taught and 
practiced more or less, and it may be that 
polygamous marriages are still cele- 
brated in the endowment houses. Many 
of these cases of polygamy—we trust 
most of them—remain over from the 
period before President Woodruff’s 
famous Manifesto forbidding or discon- 
tinuing it. This was hardly a “ revela- 
tion” forbidding polygamy, but was the 
prophet’s direction to cease contracting 
such marriages for political reasons. 
Apostle Reed Smoot, elected to the Sen- 
ate, recently admitted that he knew of 
at least 750 cases of polygamy. It was on 
the strength of their solemn promise to 
give up polygamy that Utah was admit- 
ted as a State of the Union. We be- 
lieved them; we still believe that po- 
lygamy is doomed, but there is too much 
of the practice still maintained. The 
Apostle Joseph F. Smith is now living 
with five wives, two of whom were 
probably taken since the Manifesto was 
published. Apostle Smoot says he has 
but one wife, and we suppose it is true; 
but if he knows of 750 cases of polygamy 
still practiced, he is guilty in not trying 
to have the practice abolished. We can 
give the names and facts as to scores of 
such unlawful marriages—many of them 
cases in which it is physically impossible 
that the marriage should not have taken 
place since the issuance of the Manifesto 
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and the promise to obey the United 
States law. We do not refer to these 
cases to show that Apostle Smoot should 
not be admitted to the Senate, but to 
express the dissatisfaction of the Ameri- 
can people with the way in which the 
laws are violated. The argument against 
the admission of Apostle Smoot is sim- 
ply this, that he is in part responsible 
for the government of the Mormon 
Church and the State of Utah, which al- 
lows this condition to continue. 
& 

For the success in getting at last a con- 
cession for an American expedition for 
excavation in Babylonia both Minister 
Leishman and Dr. Banks deserve great 
praise. When, after years of waiting 
and the death of the chief generous pro- 
moter, President Morton, the American 
Committee was disbanded, Dr. Banks, 
supported by Mr. Leishman, stuck to the 
plan, and Mr. Leishman offered himself 
to provide the necessary means to carry 
on the expedition for two years. Then 
came the Beirit incident and the Ameri- 
can fleet anchored in Beirit, and the Sul- 
tan sent to have the application returned 
to him which had been definitely refused 
a few weeks before, and it was speedily 
granted. And just then came President 
Harper with sufficient funds to adopt Dr. 
Banks and his expedition and make it an 
assured success; but we must not forget 
the credit due to the patient faith of Dr. 
Banks and Minister Leishman. 

a 

We mentioned last week the coura- 
geous articles in The South Atlantic 
Quarterly on Southern race and literary 
questions. The writers are Southern 
Methodists connected with Trinity Col- 
lege, a Southern Methodist institution in 
North Carolina. But now appears the 
organ of that Church in North Carolina 
rebuking Professor Bassett and the others 
for their utterances, not because they are 
wrong, but because, to speak plainly, dis- 
cussion should be suppressed, right or 
wrong. It says: 

“Those who attempt to teach the people now 

on this subject are playing with fire. 
No matter how honest Professor Bassett may 
be, nor how just his views, in the main, it is 
untimely. There was a time when the expres- 
ion of anti-slavery views would not be toler- 
ited, and a man had to choose between keeping 
uch views to himself or leaving the country.” 
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Such a comment is cowardly and disloyal 
to truth and to God. But we fear Pro- 
fessor Bassett will have to “ leave the 


country.” 
Ped 


We received not long ago from a 
clerical subscriber a copy of a circular, 
sent him by one William H. Farr, who 
posed as the head of the “ Nashville Col- 
lege of Law,” composed in most extraor- 
dinary “ hifalutin,’ and offering to pre- 
sent the recipient, on account of his 
distinguished scholarship, the degree of 
doctor of laws. It was evident that there 
was a fraud contemplated, as there is 
no such institution competent to offer 
degrees. It is a pleasure to know that 
the man is now under arrest, for fraudu- 
lent use of the mails. .Our advice is, to 
take no degrees without residence and 
study in an institution of established 
character. From correspondence schools 
get all the instruction you will, but take 
no degrees—nothing beyond diplomas of 
work done. 

Sd 


We are glad to be able to present this 
week a character sketch of Mme. Curie, 
the discover of radium and polonium. 
Her success is a new and striking proof 
that women can succeed in the most diffi- 
cult physical studies. The inferior educa- 
tion of women has hitherto prevented 
their taking their fair part in mental 
achievement, and men said that women 
were essentially inferior. Now the mul- 
titude of women seeking the highest edu- 
cation is bearing fruit in scientific and 
historical papers of great value presented 
to every learned society. Mme. Curie’s 
discoveries have almost revolutionized 
our notions of chemistry. 


as 


Plans are now being perfected to send 
relief to the suffering refugees in Mace- 
donia, a hundred thousand of whom are 
in danger from starvation and cold 


during this coming winter. Subscrip- 
tions are invited, to be sent to Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Bankers, Boston. A 
trustworthy article in this week’s issue 
makes the need plain, and must appeal 
to those who love their neighbor in dis- 
tress. We did well for the Armenian 
sufferers; we should do the same for 
those of Macedonia. 
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Per Capita Fire Loss in Large 
Cities 

AN interesting report on the fire loss 
per capita in the larger cities during 
1902 has been issued by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The de- 
tails of the report have been obtained 
through the chiefs of the various fire de- 
partments in the cities named and the 
data is consequently quite conservative, 
as these officials would, of course, wish 
to make as good a showing as possible. 
Arranged in a graduated scale, the list 
is as below: 
Washington, D. C 
Topeka, Kan 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Baltimore, Md 
Peoria, Ill 
Omaha, Neb 
Detroit, Mich 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N. J 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Philadelphia, Pa 
St. Paul, Minn 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Brooklyn and Queens 
San Francisco, Cal 
New York City, N. Y 
New Orleans, La 
Manhattan and Bronx 
Chicago, Ill 
Portiand, Maine 
Louisville, Ky 
Minneapolis, Minn 
St. Louis, Mo 


Hartford, Conn 
Memphis, Tenn 
Atlanta, Ga 
Birmingham, Ala 

The ratio of loss from electrical fires 
to the total was 4.31 per cent., as com- 
pared with 3.4 per cent. the previous 
year. 

x 


Rosert J. Hivvas, for twenty-seven 
years in the service of the Fidelity and 
Casualty, has been advanced from the 
Secretary-Treasurership to the Vice- 
Presidency. 


ed 
....Embezzlements and defalcations 
for the month of September, as tabulated 
in the current issue of the monthly 
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Bulletin of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company, show a most alarming increase 
over the large total of the preceding 
month. In the department of Court 
Trusts, in which no defalcations appear 
during August, there is in September a 
total loss of $560,000, because of various 
breaches of trust. Firms and corpora- 
tions suffered losses, because of financial 
infidelity, $208,971 greater in September 
than was the case the month before. The 
September items are given in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Banks $52,398 
Benevolent institutions and societies... 12,280 
Building and 
Court trusts 


loan associations 


Firms and corporations 
Insurance companies 
Municipal 

Transportation companies 
Miscellaneous ° 


....In a very attractive volume re- 
cently published under the title of “ The 
First Business of the World,” Vice-Pres- 
ident D. P. Kingsley, of the New York 
Life, has assembled certain of his ad- 
dresses and other papers. The material 
entering into the book is in the nature 
of messages to the men who were identi- 
fied with the New York Life Insurance 
Company during the period between the 
years 1892 and 1903. Several of the 
papers have appeared at various times in 
THE INDEPENDENT. Some of Mr. Kings- 
ley’s sentences are epigrammatic and 
the whole book is charged with enthusi- 
asm. The business of life insurance is 
presented by Mr. Kingsley from various 
points of view and some of its less known 
applications are explained in a luminous 
manner. Several included sermons from 
the Bulletin are particularly bright and 
readable. As an example of book mak- 
ing, “ The First Business in the World ” 
is very creditable. The typographical 
effects are good, rubrication being judici- 
ously introduced throughout. The Life 
Insurance Creed bound in as a frontis- 
piece is a well executed example of mod- 
ern illumination. The volume is bound 
in half morocco by Stikeman & Co., and 
reflects credit upon that firm. In many 
respects the book is more satisfactory 
than any previous volume in its class we 
remember to have seen, 
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A CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT 


First Mortgage 5°, Gold Bonds 
Gulf @ Ship Island Railroad Company 


This railroad extends from a connection with the Illinois Central 
Railroad at Jackson, the capital of Mississippi, to Gulfport, on the Gulf 
of Mexico, where it owns extensive docks and terminals, 


It is earning over three times.the interest on its bonds and is pay- 
ing regular dividends on its stock. 

The, total ‘authorized issue“of this railroad’s bonds is $5,000,000, 
of which we have purchased from the company $4,000,000, We 
have placed with investors at private sale over $3,000,000 and now 
offer the remaining $1,000,000 at 102}2 and accrued interest. 


An illustrated pamphlet descriptive of this railroad and the country 
served by it will be sent on application. 


FISK @ ROBINSON, 38 Sist Sirs) "Boston 

















‘This bank accepts deposits by;mail_in any amount from $1 up and allows 


4” Compound Interest * 


What Better Investment For Savings Can You Get Than This? 
This bank originated the banking by mail system. 
It has depositors in all parts of the civilized world. 
Booklet and Full Information Sent Free if You Mention The Independent. 


PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOUNDED 1866. Capital, Surplus and Profits, $2,247,132, 
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WHEN YOU BUY a ticket 
don’t forget to tell the ticket agent 
plainly that you wish it over the 
Lake Shore © Michigan Southern 
Railway. You will secure the best 

in travel that money can buy. 


Nineteen 1 dailyservice overthe Lake Shore ® 
Michigan Southern Railway between 

Thr ough the cities of Chicago and Toledo, 
Trains Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, New York 

and Boston, in connection with the New York Central, 
Boston © Albany, Pittsburg @ Lake Erie and 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroads, 


Send for booklet, “ Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,” 
contains useful information; also ‘‘ Book of Trains.” 
Address, A. J. SMITH, G. P. @ T. A., Cleveland, Ohio 











ALTON’S 
1904 
COW- BOY, 
GIRL 


TRADE-MARK. 


“Sequel to the Fencing 
Girl.” 


Copyright, 1903, by 
Chicago & Alton 
Railway. 


>. Indians of the 
ART CALENDAR Southwest 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches . 2 
high, reproduced in colors by a process far su- Where they live and how to get there — their homes, 
perior to last year’s calendar. Highest example handicraft and ceremonies — an intensely interesting 
oa ae. book of more than two hundred pages— written by 
Geo. A. Dorsey, Ph.D., Curator o! fui 
to own one of these beautiful calendars is to Field Columbian Museum, an authority on the. 
send twenty-five cents with name of publication | “* Amerind — profusely illustrated with half-tones 
in which you read this advertisement, to GEO. from special photos — handsome cover in colors — sent’ 
J. CHARLTON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicago h . f fift =— valuable fal 
& Alton Railway, CHIcaco, ILL. alywhere on receipt o' y cen valua 
The best railway line between CHICAGO, ST. schoolroom or library. Address General Passenger 


Louis, KANSAS City and. Peoria. Take the ’ : : 
“Alton” to the St. Louis World’s Fair, 1904. Office, A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., Chicago 
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California 
Oregon 
Washington 


from Chicago daily, with similar low 
rates to Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, 
Montana and Idaho. Daily and 
personally conducted excursions in 
tourist sleeping cars through to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland 
$6.00 DOUBLE BERTH 
Northwestern-Union Pacific Excursions 
Write for particulars. 


S. A. Hutchison, Mgr., 212 Clark St. Chicago 


UNION 





ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Brosdway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


European Pian 


Table d‘hote Break‘ast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day ro 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptioual Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


order 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 








HARD ARGUMENTS 


Coffee Uses Them Whether One 
Likes or Not. 


The ill effects of coffee are present in many coffee 
drinkers but some people pay no attention to the 
warning signals like dyspepsia, insomnia, nervous- 
ness, fluttering of the heart, etc., until coffee finally 
uses a knockdown argument which means collapse 
on the part of the coffee drinker. 

“Tam 30 years old and have drank coffee since 
I can remember until four years ago when I broke 
down completely with nervous prostration and in- 
digestion. I simply cannot describe the agony I 
suffered. 

“Doctor told me he could not help me if I did 
not leave coffee alone so I bought some Postum to 
give it a trial. At first I did not know howto make 
itand was disappointed in the taste, but after read- 
ing the directions on the package carefully, made 
it right, and then I thought it better that coffee. 
At that time I weighed 140 pounds and now I 
weigh 185 pounds, that’s quite a gain isn’t it? I 
never have indigestion now and the headaches are 
all gone and I am otherwise entirely well and strong. 

“T never had any troubles that were not due to 
drinking coffee and these disappeared and health 
came in their place when I shut off coffee and 
drank Postum.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, “‘ The Road to Wellville.” 


LakewooLD 


“* Among the Pines of New Jersey ”’ 


A Fashionable Fall Resort 


90 Minutes 
from 


New York 


Reached by the 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Its palatial hotels are famed for their perfect 
cuisine and its sports include all popular pastimes 


A Descriptive Book will be sent upon application to 
, C. M. Burt, General Passenger Agent, New York 
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EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patien ceived, Twenty- 
five years’ experience: ‘late’ First Assistant ysician in Middle. 
town, N. Y.. State erg visit vefore deciding 
SPENCER KINNEY, M D., Easton, 
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Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases, 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


MANAGER WANTED. 


Income $2,000 to $15,000 per annum, according to territory. 
Our firm has grown to such magnitude that we now need a 
competent resident-manager in every county in the United 
States. In associating yourself with us you are entering 
the employ of the largest, most rominent. and wealthiest 
concern of its kind in the United States, a firm whose refer- 
ences inelude National Banks and Commercial Agencies. 

@ man we want as manager must qualify in accordance 
with our requirements; he must be a man of the highest 
character, able to furnish the best of references, and bond 
if necessary ; must be thoroughly in earnest, energetic and 
a success in his present occupation. Special arrangements 
can be made by which our work can be done in connection 
with the applicant’s occupation, thus opecing up an oppor- 
tunity to lawyers. phy sicians, clergymen, and persons now 
holding other positions. Address application to 


“ RELIABLE,” Box 1 816; New York City. 


CUMBINATIUN MICROSCOPE. 


Same as sold at Pan American 
for $100, magnifies 500 times and 
best ever produced at popular 
prices. It hasa fine polished brass 
case, an insect ho!der accompanies 
each microscope. Every person 
should own one. It not only fur- 
nishes one with amusement, but in- 
struction as well. My special price 
postpaid, to test value of this adv., 
40c. each, or 3 for $1.00. Address 


o——_ 
D. COTTRELL, North Cohocton, N. Y. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home. 


It includes a full line of 
: Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, past quarter century. 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 














Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 
miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. 4st St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





REED & BARTON 


Silversmiths 


Wedding Presents 


Ta Sterling Silver 


TABLE SPOONS. 
SOUP SPOONS 
DESSERT SPOONS 
DINNER KNIVES 
DESSERT KNIVES 


BEEF CARVING SETS 
GAME CARVING SETS 
SALAD, SERVING SETS 
* "ETC.,"ETC..ZETC, 


JAs well asta Garge variety 
of other useful articles 


All in exclusive patterns, copyrighted 
by Reed & Barton 


41 UNION SQUARE 
6 MAIDEN LANE 


New York City 
And At Leading Jewelers Everywhere 




















Ine Levees cistron Sectional Bookcase 


complete but 
never — 
ed_ It gro 
with your ar ib. 
rary. Has dis- 
appearing, 
non - binding 
glass doors. 
Highly finish- 
ed in solid 
golden oak. 


$1.00, 
proval, freight prepaid, direct trem 
ba yt patelogns No. “ Ne 
undst rom Co. ttle is 
Branch Office, 45 West 4th Street, New Yo ae oi 





Photo Electrotype Engraving a 


DESIGNERS and # 
# sw ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 Joha. 


eves Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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MAacBETH, on 
a lamp-chim- 


ney, stays WV 


there. bo LADIES WATCH 
Gun Metal 
Heart, Square, Octagon, or Round Cases, 


a Silver 
My Index tells what chimney fits your lamp. If you Open Face or Hunting Cases, all designs. 
use that chimney, you get perhaps twice as much light, Gold Filled Cases 
and save a dollar or two a year of chimney-money. i Inall styles, Plain and Decorated Enamelsin Colors 


I send it free; am glad to. : Solid Gold Cases 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. ee Open Face or Hunting, Plain or Engraved. 
Catalogs and Booklets sent free on request, 


Ww h at I oF D au s” Ti p- T op ? ALL OUR MANUFACTURES ARE FULLY GUARANTEED. 


TO PROVE that Daus? me Tip-Top” ra For sale by ali are ad 
the best and simplest device for making gs ngland is on ev watch, 
100 copies from Pen-written and 50 The name New Eng ati! 
copies from typewritten original, THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
we will ship complete duplicator, 2 Makers of the watch complete 
ap size, without deposit, on ten . — on ers of a 
0) days’ trial. EW XY ORE: ~ ~ 
Maiden Lane. 131-187 Wabash Avenue. 
— yal peg F bg 5 net. 87 wo x FRANCISCO : Claus Spreckels Building 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. a 
Dans Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


Health, Strength, Culture 
PERFECT HEALTH, PERFECT GRACE, hence PERFECT BEAUTY 


are more to be desired than a pretty face, and they are 
yours for just fifteen minutes’ intelligent work every day. 


It is not only a woman’s privilege but her duty to be WELL, FULL OF VIV ACITY, and 
BEAUTIFUL. I wish I could make you realize that true attractiveness is in perfect health, 
freedom of body, or grace, and in wholesome thoughts. These are your birthright and may 
be retained or regained by simply putting yourself in harmony with Nature; she will do 
more for you than er 

If you are nervous, if your vitality is at alow ebb, if you wish to be relieved of any of the 
so-called chronic ailments, write to me. I can strengthen your vital organs and nerves, 
bring your figure to symmetrical proportions by reducing prominent abdomen and hips, 
building up neck, chest and bust, teach you to breathe, and I can give you a clear skin, 
a good color and the delightful magnetism, easy grace and the dignified character which 
beapeak at once culture and refinement. The result will brighten your mind; the world 
will look sweeter to you, you sweeter tu the world. 

After twelve years of experience in teaching in person, I felt I could reach more women 
by mail instructions, and during the past eighteen months have helped 6,000 women to re- 
gain health and good figures. study your condition and give you just the work peoptes to 
your needs, no more. It is to my close personal at'ention to wer that I attribute 
my success. The happy, enthusiastic and wp eee letters received from my pupils daily 
are a source of great elight and pride, and they speak more for me than I could myself. 


The following are from reports taken from the day’s mail: 


_ “I will tell you what I have done so far: I have reduced weight s8 pounds, bust 6 inches, waist 4 inches» 
hips 7 inches, arm ginches.”’ (I will send the name of this lady upon request.) 

“*Miss Cocroft, you would hardly know me. I have gained 28 pounds " 

“The quivering, fluttering sensation in my heart is gone and the neuralgia greatly decreased.” 

“My kidneys are much better.” 

“I wish that women would wake up and see what can be done for them.” 

“This week I have not been troubled with biliousmess. I am beginning to think that the age ot 
miracles has not passed.” 

““My stomach does not trouble me at all now; I can eat anything.’’ 

“My entire body feels so comfortable after all these years of utter weakness." 
a think of it! to be relieved from constipation! Entirely free after having it for thirty years.” 
“You have benefited me greatly, noticeably in the straightening of the lateral curvature ‘in my 
spine.’ 

“The rheumatism has disappeared and I"sleep such a restful sleep.”’ 

“I have grown from a nervous wreck into a state of good, quiet nerves.” 


“My mind is much clearer and my memory is much better.’ 
‘?If you will tell me your difficulties, I will tell you frankly whether I can help you. I have 
no wish to take pupils whom I cannot help. Were it not that pupils are finishing their 
sourses daily, I could take no new ones. 

[f you wish, I will furnish you with names and addresses of women who have been bejped y 
‘ind who have given me permission to use theirnames. For ten cents I will send you a little 
booklet, showing you the correct outlines of the body in poise and movement. 


SUSANNA GOCROFT, pept. 271, 57 Washington St., Chicago 
NOTE, Miss Cocroft ts President of the Extension work tn physical culture, This position has guven her « wide experience in personal work, 
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If you ever 
intend to build send 
for the above book to-day. 


ARTISTIC HOMES 


A 1024-page book of over 1000 plans, hand- 


somely bound, Price $1.00. Former price $2.00. 


Express prepaid for 25c. Purchasers of the $1.00 
book will require no other as it contains by far 
the largest number of house designs ever published. 
THE BOOK CONTAINS 

409 one and two-story Cottages of $300 to $1500; 340 Resi- 
dences of $1200 to $1500; 379 Rectanneee of $1500 to $2500; 
225 Residences of $2500 to $9000; 100 St. Louis Residences, 

Have designed churches, schools, libraries, theatres, stores, 
hotels, banks, etc., all over U.S., and have a special depart- 
ment for the planning of residences. Book of Church Plans 25c 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


EVERY CHURCH SHOULD USE 
INDIVIDUAL COMMtNION CUPS, 
rt. Reverence fur the Lord’s Table demands 
Cleanliness. A complete outfit will 
) sent any church fur trial before purchas- 
ing upon request. Address 
HOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE Co., 
Drawer 4, Lima, Ohio. 


FINANCIAL 

OUR CUSTOMERS 

SIYEARS fave TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly, Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office Established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 




















189 N. 7th ARCH ITECT ST. LOUIS. 
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Factories, - 
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Have You Tried a_~ 


Banner Olt Heater 


For that Cold Room of Yours? 
_ —<2 Odorless : Smokeless : Portable 


Easily Carried from 
Room to Room... 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded 








VERDICT, after 10 years’ 
trial: the Best 


When not kept b 
All| 
25 in. High 


dealers, will send, 
freight paid, to 

The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


»oint east of 
Rocky Moun- 
- Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn, 


tains on receipt of 


ar a a ll lt i ti hl i tt te 
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The EQUITABLE TRUST GO. 


Of NEW YORK 25 Nassau Street 
Capital, $3,000,000. Surplus, $8,500,000 


Solicits accounts of individ- 
uals, firms, and corporations; 
transacts a general banking 
as well as a trust company 
business; allows interest on 
daily balances. 











Alvin W. Krech, President 

James H. Hyde, Vice-President 

L. L. Gillespie, Vice-President 

F. W. Fulle, Sec’y and Treas. 

neon Rhoades, Jr., Asst. Sec’y 
. M. Watker, Asst. Treas. 

TRUSTEES: 
aoe H, Hyde, 


ge H. Squire. 
Bradish ps ay 
William Alexander, 
Alvin W Krech, 
M. Hartley Dodge, 
H. M. Alexander, 
8S. M. Inman. 

H R. Winthrop, 

H. H. Porter, Jr., 
W. H. Crocker, 


William H. Mcintyre, 
T. H. Hubbard, 
Gage E. Tarbell, 
John F Dryden, 
T. De Witt Cuyler, 
D. H. Moffat. 
L. L Gillespie, 
Clarence H. Mackay, 
William H. Baldwin, Jr., 
Sir Wm. C. Van Horne, Charles Francis Adams, 2d, 
Chauncey M. Depew, John M. Hall 
W. B. Rankine, Edward M. House, 

L. F. Loree. 
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WE INVITE YOUR DEPOSIT ACCOUNT. 


United States Mortgage and Crust Company 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, President. 


55 Cepar STREET, New York. 73D STREET AND BROADWAY. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, FIVE MILLIONS. 


Issues Travellers’ Letters of Credit and Foreign Drafts. 














lncorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street, 


CAPITAL, : r , . $2,000,000 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, ‘ _ . $12,063,207.77 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 








LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, 4ssistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 
Samvuet SLoanN, Gustav H. Scuwas, 


D. Wits James, 

Joun Harsen RaOADES, 3 

Anson PHELPs STOKEs, J. STILLMAN, 
Joun Crossy Brown, JouN CLAFLIN, 
Epwarp Cooper, Ww. D. SLoANs, Joun J. PHELPS, 


SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


INVESTMENT — 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


SECURITIES 214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


. > Large, light i f 
Lee, Higginson & Co. | <2" Sree ate 
44 State Street, BOSTON 
1 Gan Sell Your 
no matter where it is 
Real or what it is worth. 
> sd ; 
....Dividends announced: aa earn’ tay wonder- 
3 E. ‘state fully successful plan. 
W. M OSTRANOER 


Am. Cotton Oil Co., Preferred, 3 per cent., 
268 North American Bidg., PHILADELPHIA. 


payable December 1st. 
MINING PROGRESS 


Am, Cotton Oil Co., Common, 2 per cent., 
Contains reliable information about Mining. Of interest to 














payable December rst. 


Am. Cotton Oil Co., Common, 2 per cent., those who may be interested in Mining or want tolearn about the 
resources of Oregon, Washington or Idano. Freesample copy. 


payable June ist, 1904, NEIL J. SORENSEN & CO., Sumpter, Oregon, 
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The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans } upon Real Estate. - 2 


28th YEAR. 








conservative 


and know every bor- 
learned how to select the best. No one 
full information free. PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 





THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


152 Monroe Street, CHICACO 


$500,000 


Capital paid up - °- - 
275,000 


Surplus - -°- *-= * * 








DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR ATA 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES MANACED. 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 


DIRECTORS 
William Best Andrew McNallv 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smyth 
F. M. Blount J. R. Walsh 
L. A. Walton 


OFFICERS 
J. R. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
C.D ORCAN, Sec. and Treas. 
C. HUNTOON, Ass’t Sec. & Ass’t Treas. 














NAAN RA AS TT ERE RRR 5S 
(eR Ne ER RENE 
DIVIDEND 





Members of the 

100 Broadway 

6 Sound, 
first mortgages on im- 
I 4 & ! provedreulty, Weex- 
rower. @ make our 
O loans with our own money and turn them 
over complete. In years we_ have 

handli ite rt, 
more experience, We sive yom the benefit of th at experience. 
The quality of the securities now on ha has never 
N. Y. SECURITY & 

TRUST CO., 
46 WALL STREET, NEW VORK. 


New York Stock Exchange, 
amine every security 
been surpassed. Highest references. Write fT and 
Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000. 


CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, Vice-President. 
L. CARROLL ROOT, 2d Vice-President. 
ALEXANDER 8S. WEBB, Jr., Secretary, 
ZELAH VAN LOAN, Asst. Secretary, 
JAMES E. KEELER, 2d Asst. Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


CHARLES 8. FATRCHILD, JAMES A. BLA 
JAMES J. FRANK W. BUTRERNS, 
CART GONE LSON, 
HUDSON HOAGLAND, 
JAMES S1ILLMAN, 
M. C. D. BO 
JOHN. G. MocULLOUGH 
FREDERIC R. COUDERT, 
AYMAR SANDS 
Jorn W. W. STERLING, 


JOH OSROR. 
E. PARMALEE PRENTIUE. 


This company is authorized to act as Executor, 
Trustee, Administrator, Guardian, Agent, Receiver, 
Registrar, and Transfer Agent. 


Receives deposits subject to check, allowing interest 











on daily balances. 


The Board of Directors of THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL COM- 
PANY has this day declared a semi-annual Dividend of THREE 
PER CENT. upon the Preferred Stock, payable December 1, 1908, 
and a Dividend of FOUR PER CENT. upon the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable in two instalments, as follows: Two Per 
Cent. on December 1, 1903, and Two Per Cent. on June 1, 1904, at the 
Banking House of Winslow, Lanier & Company, 59 Cedar Street, 
New York City. 

The Transfer Books of the Company, for Dividends payable 
December 1, 1908, will be closed on November 12, 1903, at 3 P. M., and 
will remain closed until December 4, 1908. at 10 A. M. 

The Common Stock Transfer Books, for that portion of Divi- 
dend upon the Common Stock, payable June 1, 1904. will be closed 
on May 16, 1904, at 3 P. M., and will remain closed until June 2 


1904, at 10 A. M. 
JUSTUS EF. RALPH, Secretary. 
Dated November 5, 1903. 


INSURANCE 
THE 1203 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
$30,960,145.22 








Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, « 
Liabilities, « 7 + 28,3564,119.97 
Surplus, « « - o 2,606,025.25 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-nolder. 
New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway, 


GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., ~ President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES R. PLUM, =" oa r 
‘Pres't Title Guarantee 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, . { ona aaien Oi 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, . Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 


Leather. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 

—_—_—— 


Assets over - ~ . * 
Insurance in Force, over -« $45,000,000 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1903. 
$21,678,860.35 
w--ee 19,281,299.00 
$2,397,261.38 


Cash surrender vaiues stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


ggg FIRE 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


$8,600,000 








rve for re-imsurance 
Serpies. over all Liabilities. 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1908... $2,534,984.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


VATENTS : 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bidg., Washington, D.C 





No attorney’s 
fee until pat- 
a > “x * 





A Shrewd Investor 


will be glad to know how 
the greatest accumula- 
tion of trust funds in the 
invested. A 
young man who is just 


world is 


beginning to accumulate 
and invest his savings 
will be interested in a 
booklet that describes 
the investments of The 
Mutual Life Insurancc 
Company of New York. 
This information is 
found in “A Banker’s 
Will.” Sent free 
application. 


on 


This" Company ranks 
First—In Assets. 
First—ln Amount Paid Policy-holders. 
First—In Age. 
THE Mutuat Lire INSURANCE 
Company OF NEw York 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, President, 


Nassau, Cedar, William and Liberty Streets, 
New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER.’ 
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THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY of NEw YORK. 
FIRE, TORNADO AND RENT INSURANCE. 


ARIE ee ee mee 


—— ~~~ 





¢ — _ a 
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The above picture shows the ruins of a recently completed eight-room dwelling at Gainesville,Ga. The father 
and his five children were at dinner in the dining room when the tornado struck the house; the mother being at 
her husband's store about a block distant. One son, who had stepped into the hall for water, was blown from 
the house and lodged in one of the trees shown in the back of the picture. While their home was destroyed, 
none of the family were injured except the boy who was blown into the tree, and his only injury congisted in 


being ‘“‘wind shook,” as a negro, caught in the storm, expressed it. 


gel 


el 


J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - - - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - - Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE 





1903 1903 


National > Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 
Capital Stock, all cash $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve ese + 925.450 64 
*. 1.550;888 FF 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1908 ...scce+e0e --86,205,393 71 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. B.R. STILLMAN,|Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Asst., Secretary. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $84,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 
3,504,606.32 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions pasa upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paia 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 

Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


GREAT SIZE, 


wonderful progress, liberality of dealing, ability of 
management, wise adaptation to circumstances, 
good judgment as to what most people need and 
want—these are characteristics of the gigantic 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEw YORK Its policies suit the case of hundreds 
of thousands ; may not some one of them suit yours ? 
Suppose you write to the company and inquire. 


sore t1¢° DrISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 











Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


New Yors, January 2th, 1908. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company. submit the following statement of tts affairs on the 81st of December, 1902: 


Premiums on Martne Risks from jot Jennery, 1902, to Bist Dece: uber, 1908...0...0cceccsscccccceesese ceccccescoccccccooescccs 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st January, liinccales colhasuietidenes occ ccccceossos cceesoococccosoosossosooce 


Total Marine Premfums.............+. scuaidienaekaenonnabuinie icaissctindeebbsaabeidtenanenseencantaes a 
Premiums marked off trom a aN CENREaEAE A = RN $8,284,527.78 


terest reogived during the ye i 


91,547, 


Getarns of Premtums and Expenses. ove euccebess $1,844,969.18 


The Com has the following Assets, viz : 

United 8 oun and tage ot New S.ork Stock | Oty, Bank and other eecccccccccccecess 95,801,199.00 
Loans secured by Collateral, and s ts fn Banks and Trust <oontaniamiiions 1497,088.76 

Kost Estate, corner wer and Wil Ber a coat coscee hii 

Advanced on account 0: } Real Estate and Lien . " ie ceeceo 800,000 

Other Real Estate and Claims due the Company... ececcee eovceteccee eccee  —BO000 

Premium Notes and Billie Receivabie.. ... EEA reteapire erates ps bo eooee pce 

Cash tn the hands of European Bankers to pay iosses under policies payable in foreign countries...............0.00..+.+- 

‘ash in Bank 


SOOO O OE Oe ee EEE OEE EOE EES SO ETEEESES SOOSOS ESSE OSES EE SEES ESOS SESS SESS EOESEOOOES ESSE Ore ee eee eee® COCO O Lee CORED ESOS EE EOEEEEEEeee 


BR icictacccnisersinitanscinteoennishaiaae stemabnerssee 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal*representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the third of February next. 

The outstanding certificates 01 the issue of 1897 will be redeemed ont pe to the holders thereot, or their legal representatives, on 
ond — Suaeeey, Ge toird < February next, from which date all int thereon wil! cease. 6 certificates to be produced at the 
time o yment, and cancel 

A dividend of Fort r cent. is declared on the net earned of the for the year ending Sist December, 1902, 
for which certificates wi will be ston pH on and after Tuesday, eae, pretense next. Gombeny 

By order of the Board. TRUSILES. G. STANTON a ee Secretary. 
JAMES G. DE youust, FREDERTO A. PARSONS, 
WiLLiaM ] 4 DODGE, DALLAS B. 
CORNELIU! ELDERT, yy ty 7 wi {QUDNtARD 
EWALD FLEE 
RNON OW CLEMENT A, GRISCOM, 
WALDRON P. oe 


ON 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, JOHN D, HEWLETT, 















































foe Be ROBINSON, 
ENS H. SCHWAB, 


GEORGE GC. CLARK, LEWIS GASS LEDYARD, WILLIAM 6 STURGES. 
+ BA by co. U0s_ EL d Vice- Ae it. 
* SONS" Vice-President. EO. “— CHRoON 3d Vice- ident. 





Canada Life Assurance Company | Mutual Reserve Life 
— Insurance Company 


Assets over = $26,000,000 Frederick A. Burnham, President 
Liberal Contracts containing Annual Loan, Cash 305, 307, 309 Broadway, e New York 


Surrender and Paid-up Values. 
= reannbeeeciniaettes a CERTIFICATE OF THE VALUATION OF POLICIES 
The continuous Guaranteed Income Policy issued One-Half and Four per Cent, 

: ; i ‘aun OF NEW YORK 

by this Company is very attractive. INSURANCE 1 DEF ARTMENT 

I, FRANCI8 HENDRICKS, Buperiutendeht of Insurance of th 
ndent of insurance 0 6 

J. A. BUCKNELL, Manager. State of New York. do hereby ce cert that the Mutual Reserve Life 
EASTERN New York Branca: 170 Broadway, New York. York, ts is re, is duly wuthorized tot EE, the —> oe Sete — 


( —" I farther certify that in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 











tions 


ecem 
f saan 


' 
Ihe Washington | Feiss 


a 7 = Reema - 


Life Insur ance Co. Less Net Value of Policies reinsured, 


OF NEW YORK aia} 8 han WrFemes used may Oalctal I have yr we my 
ad 90 _ w- the pe densa first ghove written. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S. FRENCH, wos of Insurance 


aoe Vice-President 11 | Total Payments to Polleyholders, $54,567,512.00 
Surplus to Polleyholders, - - $519,712.42 
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HENRY S.PRITCHETT- 


PRESIDENT 27~ the MASSACHUSETES © 
INSTITUTE @" TECHNOLOGY- 








PRESIDENT PRITCHETT is one of more than 200 dis- 
tinguished men and women who have already written for 


The Youth’s Companion for 1904 


Every New Subscriber who cuts out and sends this slip or the name of this 
Annual magazine now with $1.75 will receive : 
All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1903. 


Subscription The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s ble Numbers. 


The Companion Calendar for 1904, in 12 colors and gold. 
Off. And The Youth’s Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1904—a library of the 
er. best reading for every member of the family. F124 


Announcement for 1904 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 
The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


















































